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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


Understanding the News (p. 3) 
Note to Teachers 

The discussion questions suggested 
below may be used to survey the do- 
mestic and international scene as we 
move into the summer months. By as- 
signing one question to a row or com- 
mittee, it may be possible to organize 
a panel of “experts” to answer ques- 
tions and lead discussion on several of 
the questions. 


Discussion Questions 
At Home 


1. What action did Congress take on 
the admission of displaced persons to 
the United States? If you had been in 
Congress would you have voted for the 
measure? Defend your answer. 

2. What groups opposed each other 
on the proposal to repeal the Federal 
tax on margarine? Why? Are you in 
favor of the new law? Explain. 

3. Why did President Truman hold 
that “The establishment of the National 
Science Foundation is a major land- 
mark in the history of science in the 
United States”? 

4. Which of the measures pending 
before Congress do you think deserves 
priority? Why? 


Abroad 


1. Why did Secretary-General Lie 
make a trip to the Soviet Union? Why 
does Russia refuse to participate in 
many U. N. agencies? 

2. What are the major objectives of 
Secretary of State Acheson in meeting 
with signers of the North Atlantic 
Pact? Has the treaty strengthened us 
in our bargaining with Russia? Defend 
your point of view. 


Indonesia (p. 10) 
Digest of the Article 

This award-winning student’s current 
affairs report reviews. the obstacles 
overcome by Indonesians in attaining 
their independence. The islands, scat- 
tered over 3,000 miles of ocean, sup- 





Scholastic Awards Issues 


This issue of Senior Scholastic con- 
tains selections of winning entries in 
the 1950 Scholastic Writing and Art 
Awards and the _ Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards. Other samples 
appear in the May issue of Literary 
Cavalcade, and the May 24 issues of 
World Week, Practical English, and 
(in the junior divisions) Junior Scho- 
lastic. 

A special combination order of all 
five Scholastic magazines containing 
awards material may be obtained for 
25 cents. Send orders to: Subscription 
Service Department, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, 
N. Y. 











port a diverse population of 75,000,000 
who were under Dutch rule until 1949. 
The Dutch did not attempt to replace 
native customs and institutions and pre- 
vented natives from gaining important 
positions in local government and in- 
dustry. Indonesians were divided by 
cultural differences;. religious barriers, 
and lack of education. Early in this cen- 
tury the nationalist movement took 
shape among labor and political par- 
ties, study clubs, and youth groups. 
A Communist-dominated political party 
was suppressed by the Dutch. The 
growth of self-government was re- 
stricted by the Dutch. Natives took ad- 
vantage of the Japanese invasion to 
assume control of the islands after the 
Japanese were ousted. The Dutch were 
reluctant to yield control because of 
Indonesian resources in rubber, palm 
oil, tin, tea, tobacco, spices, petroleum, 
and minerals. Hostilities were finally 
terminated, after U. N. intervention, by 
agreement between the Indonesians 
and the Dutch. On December 17, 1949, 
the Indonesians elected their first presi- 
dent. 


Aim 
To have students understand the ob- 
stacles to Indonesian independence and 


how they were overcome. 


Assignment 

1. List and explain three obstacles 
to Indonesian independence. 

2. How did the Dutch seek to keep 
Indonesians under control? 

3. What evidence is there that Indo- 
nesians desired independence before 
World War II? 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you had been an Indonesian 
would you have joined one of the or- 
ganizations which sought to gain inde- 
pendence for the islanders? What fac- 
tors would have influenced your de- 
cision? 

2. As an Indonesian nationalist lead- 
er, which obstacle to unity would you 
have tried to overcome first? Why? 


References 


Empire’s End in Southeast Asia, by 
Virginia Thompson and Richard Adloff. 
Foreign Policy Association, Headline 
Series No. 78 (1949). The New World 
of Southeast Asia, by Lennox A. Mills 
and Associates. University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1949. Pp. 79-125. 


Map Study (p. 11) 


1. What imaginary line runs through 
most of Indonesia? What does this tell 
you about the climate of the area? 

2. About how far is it from Batavia 
to Australia? From Timor to the most 
easterly tip of Java? 

3. Which areas on the map are not 
part of the U. S. of Indonesia? 

4. In which direction would you be 
traveling if you proceeded from Suri- 
baya, in Java, to the Philippines? 


“Settled in Full” (p. 7) 
Digest of the Article 


This award-winning student’s histori- 
cal article affords an insight into the 
settlement of the West as it unfolds in 
the pages of a farmer's ledger covering 
the period 1827 to 1875. The author, 
on a visit to her grandparents’ farm in 
western Kentucky, finds a ledger kept 
by her great-great-grandfather. The en- 
tries are sufficiently varied so that she 
can, deduce the nature of farm prob- 
lems, the growth of the family, ideas on 
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religion, politics, morals, and education, 
reasons for a family move to Texas and 
the return to Kentucky, etc. 


Aims 
To have students understand the im- 
portance of original research .in history 


and to consider the problems of west- 
ern settlement. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is the difference between 
an original and a secondary source of 
historical material? Was the ledger 
studied by the author an original or a 
secondary source of information to the 
historian? Explain. 

2. What were some of the facts 
which the author drew from the ledger? 
To what extent did she permit her 
imagination to color the facts? What 
other documents have we used to re- 
construct the history of western settle- 
ment? 

Activities 

1. Select one of the items in The 
Westward Movement, A Book of Read- 
ings on Our Changing Frontiers, by 
I. F. Woestemeyer and J. M. Gambrill, 
for a report to the class. 

2. Tell your parents or other adults 
about what the author found in her 
great-great-grandfather’s ledger. Find 








Entries Due June 15 for 
Economics Outline Awards 


Entries for the Twentieth Century 
Fund-Scholastic Magazines contest for 
the best outlines or syllabi on teaching 
economics in the junior or senior high 
school are due no later than June 15, 
1950. 

Six distinguished economists and edu- 
cators will serve as judges to award 
prizes ranging up to $300. The judges 
are: Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, former 
Chairman, President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers; Dr. Stanley E. Di- 
mond, Divisional Director, Dep’t of So- 
cial Studies, Detroit Public Schools; 
and Miss Minnie Lloyd, Head of Social 
Studies Dep’t, Shortridge H. S., In- 
dianapolis—for the senior high school 
division; and Dr. Horace Taylor, Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Mr. Frank J. Dressler, Supervisor 
of Social Studies, Board of Education, 
Buffalo; and Dr. Helen Storen, Profes- 
sor of Education, Queens College, N. 
Y. C.—for the junior high school di- 
vision. 

For details consult April 26 issue, 
page 4-T, or write to Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund Teacher Contest, c/o Scho- 
lastic, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, 
os % 


~ 
out whether they know about similar 
experiences of their parents or grand- 
parents. Report to the class. 


The Inside Story of 

Mother Goose (p. 9) 
Aim 

To stimulate interest in writing the 
general article. 


Motivation 


Do you know what a general article 
is? How does it differ from the familiar 
essay? 


Topics for Discussion 


[Note to teachers: The Scholastic 
Writing Awards booklet describes the 
general article thus: “An informational 
article suitable for publication in a gen- 
eral magazine. In contrast to the fa- 
miliar essay, it is impersonal in tone.”] 

Retell in your own words the history 
of Elizabeth Goose. How authentic is 
the story that she was the creator of 
Mother Goose rhymes? What is the true 
historical background of such familiar 
ditties as “Rock-a-bye Baby,” “Baa 
Baa Black Sheep,” and “Sing a Song of 
Sixpence”? Are you familiar with these 
famous names mentioned by Dorothy 
Magnuson in her article: Queen Anne, 
Dr. Sacheverell, Cotton Mather? Ex- 
plain. Define the terms, journeyman and 
chapbook. Though the general article 
should be impersonal in tone, does it 
also have to be dry and bookish? Clarify 
your answer by referring specifically to 
Dorothy’s article. 

Activity 

Have several members of the class 
report orally on the best article they 
have read in a recent general maga- 
zine. Ask them to give definite reasons 
for choosing this article as an outstand- 
ing example of its type. 


A Clown in the White House 
(p. 12) 


Aim 
To divert pupils for a while from sad 
short story themes to happy ones. 


Motivation 


At one point in this story, Joe Freely, 
the politician, says, “The whole trouble 
with the world today is that not enough 
people laugh enough.” Does this state- 
ment suggest a theme for a short story 
based on your observation or experi- 
ence? 


Topics for Discussion 


Have you seen any old Charlie Chap- 
lin or W. C. Fields movies? If so, did 
they leave you with any ideas about 


Coming Up! 

This is the final issue of the 1949-50 
school year. The first issue of the fall 
semester will be ready immediately fol- 
lowing Labor Day. Have you entered 
your classroom order for the coming 
term? Address Subscription Service De- 
partment, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y., or use 
one of the handy order cards we have 
sent you. 








what it takes for a clown to be really 
great? Explain. Does the clown of Judy 
Thompson’s story have a touch of this 
greatness? Give reasons for your an- 
swer. Who are some of your favorite 
fictional clowns and why? Does Judy’s 
story have an effective beginning? Ex- 
plain. What, in your opinion, was Judy 
trying to accomplish by having her 
clown elected President? Is the Lenki- 
vite delegate a symbol for someone 
else? Explain. What new twist does 
Judy give to the old phrase, to die 
laughing? Did you like the ending of 
this story? Explain. 


The Yellow Primrose (p. 14) 
Aim 

To give pupils some tips on writing 
the short short story. 


Motivation 


In your opinion is “The Yellow Prim 
rose” the best possible title for this 
story? Why or why not? 


Topics for Discussion 


Do the people of Mary Mayes’ “The 
Yellow Primrose” carry out the short 
short story ideal for quick characteriza- 
tions? Explain. On what significant de- 
tails does Mary build the plot of her 
story? Who is the narrator? Who is the 
kind relative? Who are the ones whose 
gossip brings out the real truth of Jed’s 
and Marthy’s relationship? Would you 
say that the author has a good ear for 
dialogue? Give reasons for your answer 


Quiz Answer Corrections 

In recent issues there were three 
errors in the quiz answers printed in 
the Teacher Edition: 

April 26 issue: The eighth answer in 
the quiz on Latin America should be 
1500s, not T. Also the quiz answers on 
“Anne Becomes an Actress” should 
omit reference to a question e, which 
does not appear. 

May 3 issue: Last two answers to 
Baseball quiz should read: d-1; e-2. 


INDEX TO VOLUME 56 
See Pages 3-T—4-T 
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INDEX TO VOLUME 56 - 
(Feb. 1, 1950—May 24, 1950) 


Senior Scholastic 


Note: Letters indicate month (F-Feb.; Mr-March; A- 
April; My-May). The first figure indicates day of 
month; the number after the dash indicates the page 
number. Example: F 1-4 means February 1, page 4. 
The letter T following a page number means Teacher 
Edition. * indicates major article. 


Be 


Africa: Seretse Khama Case, Mr 
22-11, *Ten Questions on Africa 
(map), My 17-5. 

Agriculture: Bibliography, A 19- 
3T; Colorado Crops Endangered, 
A 12-18, My 17-13; *How Much 
Help for the Farmer? (chart), 
My 10-5; *Should We Adopt the 
Brannan Plan? (Pro & Con), 
My 10-7; Surplus Potatoes 
Dumped, F 15-13. 

Alaska: House Approves State- 
hood Bill, Mr 15-22; *Next Step 
Statehood (map), My 17-10. 

Albert, Katherine: Anne Becomes 
an Actress (story), A 26-19. 

America at Mid-Century: see 
U. S. Industry. 

American History in Literature 
(Commager, Henry Steele): 
America’s Heroic Tragedy 
(John Brown’s Body, Benet, 
Stephen Vincent), F 1-10; Last 
Frontier (The Cherokee Strip, 
Marquis, James), A 19-12; ‘““No- 
body Knows the Trouble I’ve 
Seen” (Up from Slavery, Wash- 
ington, Booker, T.), F 22-10; 
Pioneering on the Farm (A Son 
of the Middle Border, Garland, 
Hamlin), Mr 22-8; Rise of the 
City (The Magnificent Amber- 
sons, Tarkington Booth), My 
10-12. 

Andorra: *Postage-Stamp Coun- 
tries of Europe, F 15-8. 

Anti-Trust Suits: Shubert The- 
atres Accused, Mr 8-10. 

Appomattox Dedication: Grant 
and Lee Meet Again, A 26-12. 

Asia: *New Face of Asia? (map), 
F 8-5; Students Visit U. S., Mr 
8-3. 

Astronomy: New Telescope, Mr 
1-14; Velikovsky Theory, Mr 1- 
13. 

Atomic Bomb: Hydrogen Bomb 
Debate, F 15-13; Hydrogen 
Bomb to Be Built, F 8-12; *Must 
We Build the Hydrogen Bomb? 
F 8-8. 

Austria: Communists Lose Local 
Elections, My 17-13. 

Automobiles: 1950 Models, F 1-13; 
British Jet Auto, Mr 22-11; 
Chrysler Strike, F 8-14; My 17- 
12 


Aviation : *Air-Conditioned Trav- 
el, My 3-16; Bibliography, A 19- 
3-T. 


Belgium: Election on Leopold, F 
22-13, Mr 22-10, A 26-14, My 10- 
15. 

Biographical Sketches: Arnold, 
Gen. Henry, F 1-13; Grand, Os- 
car, F 1-22; Buck, Frank, A 5-16; 
Gonzalez Videlo, Gabriel, A 12- 
17; Griswold, Alfred W., Mr 8- 
11; Jessup, Philip C., F 8-16; 
King Phumiphon, A 5-15; Laski, 
Harold J., A 5-16; Lauder, Sir 
Harry, Mr 15-8; Liaquat Ali 
Khan, My 3-12, My 17-13; Mao 
Tse-tung, F 8-16; Paasikivi, 
Juho K., F 1-18; Prasad, Re- 
jendra, F 8-16; Sabatini, Rafel, 
F 22-13; Steinhardt, Laurence 


A., A 5-16; Toscanini, Arturo, 
My 10-14; Trujillo, Rafael Leon- 
idas, Mr 8-11. 

Books: see also Off the Press in 
Weekly Teacher Edition. Pub- 
lication of World’s Greatest 
Literature, My 3-13; Reviews, 
F 8-22; Twin Book Experiment, 
A 26-12 

Boy dates Girl: see also Jam Ses- 
sion; Cost of Dating, A 19-14; 
Dancing, Mr 22-20; Dating Prob- 
lems, My 17-23; Dating Rules, 
F 8-28; “Fine Points” of Din- 
ing Out, Mr 15-32; Getting 
Along with Parents, F 1-29; Go- 
ing Steady, My 3-18; How Old Is 
“Old Enough,” Mr 1-28; Keep- 
ing a Party Going, A 26-22; 
Love at Long Distance, F 22-20; 
Necking, Mr 8-20; Rumors and 
Gossip, A 12-23. 

Brotherhood Week: February 19- 
26, 1950, F 22-3. 

Bulgaria: Breaks Off Relations 
with U. S., Mr 1-12; Method of 
Obtaining Confession, Mr 15- 
22 


Buses: *It Happens Every Spring, 
A 5-12. 
Cc 


Cameron, Owen: Wolf! (story), 
A 5-19. 

Canada: Bibliography, Mr 22-3T; 
Niagara Falls Treaty with U. S., 
Mr 8-4; *Special Issue (cartoon 
history, maps), A 12-5. 

Career Club (Favel, William): 
Boss Looks You Over, F 1-17; I 
Know Where I’m Going (Con- 
test Winners), Mr 15-34; My, 
Favorite Summer Jcb (Contest 
Winners), My 10-23; Vocation 
in Paris (Occupations Abroad), 
F 8-25; Working for Uncle Sam, 
Mr 1-18. 

Chile: Pres. Gonzalez Videla Vis- 
its U.S. A., A 12-17. 

China: Nationalists Lose Hainan, 
My 3-12; *New Face of Asia? 
(map), F 8-5; Signs Friendship 
Pact with Russia, Mr 1-13. 

Coal: *Coal Industry (chart), Mr 
22-6; Strike, F 1-14, F 8-14, F 
15-13, Mr 15-23. 

Commager, Henry Steele: see 
American History in Literature. 

Communism: Bridges Guilty, A 
12-16, A 19-10; Coplon and 
Gubitchev Guilty, Mr 15-24, Mr 
22-12; Method of Obtaining 
Confession, Mr 15-22. 

Composition: Polish Till It Glis- 
tens, F 22-16. 

Cuba: Cigars to Be Machine 
Made, Mr 22-11. 

Czechoslovakia: U. S. Informa- 
tion Service Closed, My 3-12. 


Debate: see Pro & Con Discus- 
sions. 

Discrimination: American Bowl- 
ing Congress, My 3-13, My 24-4. 

Displaced Persons: *Displaced No 
More, F 22-8; DP Bill Passed, 
A 19-8. 

District of Columbia: see Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Dominican Republic: Trujillo, Mr 
8-11; *Uneasy Spot of the Amer- 
icas, A 19-6. 


Editorials: How to Do—and Write, 
F 15-4; Insure Yourself for Col- 
lege (chart), F 1-5; This Is 
Brotherhood Week, F 22-3; 
Using Correct English, A 19-3; 
What Lincoln Said, F 8-3. 

Education: Fake Schogls Investi- 
gated, F 22-14; Guinea Pigs for 
TV. Mr 22-3; Insure Yourself 
fer College (chart), F 1-5; 
*Should the Government Pro- 
vide College Scholarships for 
Deserving H. S. Students? (Pro 
& Con), My 17-8; To School by 
Telephone, A 5-25T; War Or- 
phan Scholarships, My 17-14. 

Elections, U. S.: Florida, Ohio 
Primaries, My 10-14; No Change 
in Georgia's Election System, A 
26-13; Texas Republican Elected 
to House, My 17-12; *Those All- 
Important Primaries, A 26-15. 

Electoral College: Change Ap- 
proved by Senate, F 15-12. 

Employment: Fewer Jobs Avail- 
able, My 10-15. 

English: English for Personal 
Dignity (Fisher, Dorothy Can- 
field), Mr 1-10T. 

European’ Recovery Program: 
*ERP’s Halfway Mark (map), 
F 22-5. 

Euthanasia: Sander Innocent, Mr 
22-12. 

F 


Fairs: Chicago Will Hold World 
Trade Fair, A 12-18. 

Finland: *Can Finland Stay Free? 
(map), F 1-8. 

Ford, Margaret Schaefer: How 
Can You Tell? (story), F 8-19. 

Forum, Student: see Pro and Con 
Discussions. 

France: Action Against Coca- 
Cola, Mr 15-22; Bibliography, F 
15-3T; Leon Blum Dies, A 12- 
18; Nicole Legendre Visits U. S., 
F 15-12; Ousts Atomic Energy 
Chief, My 10-15; Question of 
Saar Control, Mr 15-23. 


G 

Games: Bibliography, A 12-3T; 
*Special Issue, My 3-5. 

Gas: Natural Gas Bill Vetoed, A 
12-16, A 26-13. 

Gay Head: see Boy dates Girl. 

Girl Scouts: Incorporated, Mr 22- 
10. 

Germany: Bibliography, Mr 8- 
3T; Question of Saar Control, 
Mr 15-23. 

Great Britain: Bibliography, Mr 
8-3T; Caribbean Colonies May 
Federate, A 19-8; Elections, F 
22-12; Fuchs Case, F 15-13, Mr 
15-24; Hunt for Spanish Armada 
Sunken Treasure, My 17-12; 
Labor Govt. Survives Three 
Tests, Mr 22-12; Thanksgiving 
Memorial Fund, A 5-15; *What 
Now for Britain? (map), Mr 
8-4. 

Greece: Elections, Mr 22-10; New 
Cabinet, A 26-13; Warning by 
U. S., A 12-17. 

Guatemala: Insult U. S. at Sports 
Meet, Mr 8-8. 


H 


Haiti: *Uneasy Spot of the Amer- 
icas (map), A 19-6, My 24-4. 
Hawaii: House Approves State- 
hood Bill, Mr 15-22; Increasing 
Sugar Cane Production, Mr 15- 

23 


Health and Nutrition: see also 
How’s Your Health. Cartoons— 
Cuts and Scratches, My 3-24; 
Drugs, A 26-30; Eggs, A 5-28; 
Exercise, F 8-26; Reducing, Mr 
15-24; Salads, My 17-26; Vita- 
min C, F 22-18; Happy in Pitts- 
burgh, Mr 1-18T. 


3-T 


Hilton, James: Washington Is 
Situated ... (story), Mr 1-19. 

Hodgson, William Hope: Voice in 
the Night, A 12-21. 

How’s Your Health: see also 
Health & Nutrition, Question 
Box, Recipes, Training Tips, F 
1-26. F 15-18. Mr 1-26, Mr 8-18, 
Mr 22-19, A 12-28, A 19-16; Quiz, 
My 10-26. 

Hungary: Vogeler Sentenced, Mr 
1-12. 
Hydrogen 
Bomb. 


Bomb: see Atomic 


India: Peace Pact with Pakistan, 
A 19-9: U. S. Architect Plans 
City (map). F 15-14. 

Indonesia: *Background to Uni- 
fication, My 24-10: Changes 
Since Indevendence, My 10-16. 

Intercultural Relations: Brother- 
hood Week, F 22-3. 

International Conferences: North 
Atlantic Council, A _ 12-17; 
*Unsolved Problems of Peace 
(map). My 10-9: Western Big 
Three Foreign Ministers, A 12- 
17, My 10-9, My 24-3. 

Institute of Student Opinion: 
What High-Schoolers Think, A 
5-5. 

Ire~- 3,800-Year-Old Crime, Mr 
22-12. : 


J 


Jam Session: see also Boy dates 
Girl Are High School Proms 
Becoming Too Exvensive? My 
10-24: Do You Think a Wo- 
man’s Place Is in the Home? 
A 5-21: What’s the Thorniest 
Family Problem You Have Ever 
Had to Tackle? F 15-20. 


K 


Korea: House Defeats Korean Aid 
Bill. F 1-12: U S Congress Ap- 
proves Aid, F 22-14; Warned 
by U. S.. A 19-10 


L 

Labor: Chrvsler Corporation on 
Strike, F 8-14. My 17-12; Coal 
Strike. F 1-14, F 8-14. F 15-13. 
Mr 15-23: CIO Communist 
Unions Ousted. Mr 1-13; Fewer 
Jobs Available. Mv 10-15: Hir- 
ing Holl MWlegal. F 22-23; Rail- 
road Strike, Mv 3-12: *Should 
Wages Rise and Fall with the 
Cost of Living? (Pro & Con), A 
26-10: Telephone Strike Pend- 
ing, F 8-14. My 3-12: Wages 
Change Since 1939, A 5-15. 

Latin America: Bibliography, A 
26-3T: *Latin America Looks 
Ahead (map). A 26-5; Trouble 
in the Caribbean, A 5-16; *Un- 
easy Spot of the Americas 
(map), A 19-6 

Liechtenstein: *Postage - Stamp 
Countries of Europe. F 15-8. 

Lincoln, Abraham: What Lin- 
coln Said, F 8-3. 

Local Government: Electric Gar- 
bage Disposal Units for Jas- 
per, Ind.. Mr 1-13: Portland, 
Oregon, Wins Human Rela- 
tions Award. Mr 1-12. 


M 


Margarine: Tax Ends, F 1-12, Mr 
22-12. 
Milburn, George: The Visit to 
Uncle Jake’s (story), F 1-19. 
Miracle of America: see U. S. 
Industry. 

Mexico: 15 Ton Stone Head, My 
17-14. 

Monaco: *Postage-Stamp Coun- 
tries of Europe, F 15-8. 

Movie of the Month: Cheaper 
by the Dozen, A 26-23; The 
Third Man, F 22-21. 


N 
Newspapers: AP Report on Cen- 
sorship, F 1-13; Newsprint 
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Made from Sugar Cane, F 8-12. 

Niagara Falls: U. S. and Cana- 
dian Treaty, Mr 8-8. 

North Atlantic Council: see also 
International Conference. *Un- 
solved Problems of Peace 
(map), My 10-9. 


O 


Organization of American States: 
Trouble in the Caribbean, A 
5-16. 

Ornstein, William: Almost a 
Hero (story), Mr 8-15. 

O’Rourke, Frank: The Twentieth 
Game (story) My 3-19. 


P 


Pacific Islands: Islanders Meet, 
My 10-16. 

Pakistan: Liaquat Ali Khan to 
Visit U. S., My 3-12; My 17-13; 
Peace Pact with India, A 19-9. 

Panama: Settles Disputes with 
U. S., F 22-12. 

Paul, Louis: Dear Miss Phillips 
(story), My 10-19. 

Peat: New Source of Fuel, A 
26-14. 

Peterson, G. M.: Sophomore 
Forward (story), F 15-15. 

Poetry: Poetry of Canada, A 
12-19. 

Polls: see Institute of Student 
Opinion. 

Prior, Faith: Ralph 
19-15. 

Pro & Con Discussion: *Equal 
Rights for Women, F 15-10; 
*Interscholastic Athletics— 
How Big Is Their Place in 
School Life?, My 3-8; *Is the 
Welfare State a Menace to 
America?, F 8-10; *Should the 
District of Columbia Citizens 
Have the Right to Vote?, Mr 
1-10; *Should the Government 
Provide College Scholarships 
for Deserving H. S. Students?, 
My 17-8; *Should There Be 
Another Top Level Conference 
with Russia?, Mr 22-4; *Should 
Wages Rise and Fall with the 
Cost of Living?, A 26-10; 
*Should We Adopt the Bran- 
non Plan?, My 10-7. 

Puerto Rico: Guatemala Insults 
U. S. at Sports Meet, Mr 8-8. 

Pulitzer Prizes: Awards, My 10- 
14. 


(story), A 


Radio: A + to the Halls of Ivy, 
My 3-19T; FM—Low Power, 
Low Cost, F 1-13T; H. S. Radio 
Workshop, F 1-13T, Mr 1-31T, 
A 5-18T, My 3-31T; Sassafras 
Tea or Instant Coffee (Brand, 
Oscar), F 1-22. 

Railroads: *Smooth Riding 
Ahead, Mr 1-16; Strike, My 
3-12. 

Rain-Making: Scientific 
Making, F 8-13. 

Reading (Learner, Lee): Extra! 
Read All (Newspapers), A 5- 
27; Meet the Critics (Reviews), 
My 17-21; What Is a Short 
Story?, F 8-18. 

Recreation: Bibliography, A 12- 
3T; *Special Issue, My 3-5. 
Robinson, M. R.: I Saw This 

Happen, My 15-6. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D.: Papers 
Open to Public, F 8-13. 

Roundup: F 8-17, Mr 22-14, A 26- 
16. 


Rain- 


Russia: *Should There Be An- 
other Top Level Conference 
with Russia? (Pro & Con), Mr 
22-4; Signs Friendship Pact 
with China, Mr 1-13; U. S. 
Protests Baltic Plane Incident, 
A 26-12. 

$s 


San Marino: *Postage - Stamp 
Countries of Europe, F 15-8. 
Scholastic Awards: Art Awards, 


My 24-17; Art Scholarship 
Winners, My 24-24; Awards 
Winner Takes Another Honor, 
F 8-16; Current Affairs Ar- 
ticle — Indonesia (Graminski, 
Alice), My 24-10; Foreword, 
My 24-6; General Article— 
Inside Story of Mother Goose 
(Magnuson, Dorothy), My 24-9; 
Historical Article—Settled in 
Full (Lutz, Sibyl), My 24-7; 
Losers Win! (Devany, Ed- 
ward), F 8-22; Photography 
Awards, My 24-22; Short Story 
—A Clown in the White House 
(Thompson, Dorothy), My 24- 
12; Short Short Story—The 
Yellow Primrose (Mayes, Mary 
F.), My 24-14; Writing Awards 
List, My 24-26. 

Shaw, George Bernard: I Called 
on Shaw (Evans, N. Dean), 
A 5-8T. 

Siegel, Larry: Lay It Down, Zig- 
gy!, My 17-19. 

Special Issues: *Canada, A 12; 
*Games and Sports Around 
the World, My 3; *Miracle of 
America, Mr 15; *Scholastic 
Awards, My 24; *Washington, 
DB. &.; mae 2. 

Speech: Four-Round Debate to 
a Decision, A 26-18; Happy 
Talk (Oral Reports), F 1-15; 
Now You're Talking, My 10-18; 
Pointers on Panel Discussions, 
Mr 8-13; Using Correct Eng- 
lish, A 19-3. ; 

Sports (Masin, Herman’ L.): 
American Bowling Congress, 
My 3-13; Baseball Records, My 
10-28; Batter Up! (Baseball), 
A 19-20; Bibliography, A 12- 
3T; Big Hits (Baseball), A 26- 
30; Dog Daze, Mr 1-24; Golden 
Age Boys, Mr 15-25; Inside 
Slants (Waitkus, Eddie, Pettit, 
Paul), A 5-28; *Interscholastic 
Athletics—How Big Is Their 
Place in H. S. Life? (Pro & 
Con), My 3-8; Marvelous Mar- 
lene (Bauer, Marlene), F 8-30; 
No Big Ten Games to Be Tele- 
vised, A 26-13; One Miss, One 
Hit (Basketball), F 1-25; Pro 
Bait (Cousy, Bob, Arizin, 
Paul), F 22-22; Right Kiner 
Guy (Kiner, Ralph), My 17- 
24; Right on the Button (But- 
ton, Dick), Mr 8-22; Short 
Shots, Mr 22-22; Some Racket 
(Connolly, Maureen), A 12-30; 
*Special Issue, My 3-5; That 
Davis Cup (Tennis), My 10-28. 

Stamps: 1950 Commemoratives, 
My 3-30; Belgian Semi—Pos- 
tals, F 1-30; Casey Jones, A 19- 
22; Denmarks’ Radio Stamp, 
My 3-30; Kansas City, My 17- 
30; Philippines, F 15-22, My 3- 
30; Sarawak (British Crown 
Colony), Mr 15-46; Statue of 
Freedom (Washington, D. C.), 
A 5-30. 

Stories: see also Scholastic 
Awards. Almost a Hero (Orn- 
stein, William), Mr 8-15; Anne 
Becomes an Actress (Albert, 
Katherine), A 26-19; Dear Miss 
Phillips (Paul, Louis), My 10- 
19; How Can You Tell? (Ford, 
Margaret S.), F 8-19; I Like It 
Here (Zuckmayer, Carl), Mr 
22-16; Lay It Down, Ziggy! 
(Siegel, Larry), My 17-19; Old 
Gore (Stuart, Jesse), F 22-17; 
Ralph (Prior, Faith), A 19-15; 
Sailor in the Rain (Ware, Har- 
lan), Mr 15-27; Sophomore 
Forward (Peterson, G. M.), 
F 15-15; Twentieth Game 
(O'Rourke, Frank), My 3-19; 
Visit to Uncle Jake’s (Milburn, 
George), F 1-19; Voice in the 
Night (Hodgson, William), A 
12-21; Washington Is Situated 
. . . (Hilton, James), Mr 1-19; 
Wolf (Cameron, Owen), A 5- 
19. 


Stuart, Jesse: Finding Material 


for Writing, Mr 1-21; Old Gore 
(story), P 22-17. 


T 


Taxation: *Taxes and Spending 
(charts), Mr 8-6; Truman’s 
Tax Program, F 1-12. 

Television: Bibliography, A 19- 
3T; Guinea Pigs for TV, Mr 
22-3; No Big Ten College Foot- 
ball Games to Be Televised, A 
26-13; Prices Cut, F 1-13; 
*Where Does Television Go 
from Here?, (map), A 19-4. 

Tennessee Valley Authority: 
How to See TVA, A 5-10T. 

Thailand: King Returns, A 5-15; 
King’s Songs in U. S. Musical, 
My 10-16. 

Transportation: *Air-Condi- 
tioned Travel (Aviation), My 
3-16; Bibliography, F 8-3T; *It 
Happens Every Spring (Bus- 
lines), A 5-12; *Smooth Riding 
Ahead (Railroads), Mr 1-16. 

Travel: Europe Without Time- 
tables (Learner, Lee), A 5- 
38T: Flin Flon Fling (Fell, 
Ruth), A 5-16T; I Throw My 
Net in Hawaii (Custer, Grace), 
My 3-25T; Ten-Day Town, My 
3-20T; Travel Tips, F 1-19T, 
Mr 1-147, A 5-14T, My 3-16T; 
We Know Better Now (Learner, 
Lee), My 3-42T; Where This 
Summer?, My 3-8T. 

Turkey: *The New Turkey (car- 
toon history), A 5-6, My 24-4, 


U 


United Nations: Proposal to Ex- 
clude Russia, My 10-15; Russia 
Boycotts U. N. Organs, F 1-12. 
Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation; World Wide Plant In- 
dex Started, Mr 15-24. 
International Refugee Organi- 
zation: *Displaced No More, 
F 22-8. 

Permanent Headquarters: Na- 
tions to Donate Furnishings, 
My 3-14; Official Address, Mr 
15-24. 

Security Council: Russia Boy- 
cotts Council, F 1-12. 
Trusteeship Council: U. S. 
Navy Report on Pacific Islands, 
F 22-14. 

World Health Organization: 
Fights Tuberculosis, Mr 8-10; 
World Health Day, A 5-14. 

United Service Organization: 
Ends, F 8-13. 

U. S. Armed Forces: 
forms, Mr 8-9. 

U.S. Budget: *Taxes and Spend- 
ing (charts), Mr 8-6. 

U.S. Cabinet: Truman’s Cabinet, 
F 


WAC Uni- 


U. S. Census: *Counting 150,000,- 
000 Noses, F 1-6; Starts April 
1, Mr 22-10. 

U. S. Congress: Approves Bill to 
Aid Korea, F 22-14; *Checking 
Up on Congress (1950 Record), 
My 24-3; D. P. Bill Passed, A 
19-8; Equal Rights Amendment 
Passed by Senate, F 8-12; Fed- 
eral Tax on Margarine Ends, 
F 1-12, Mr 22-12; F. E. P. C. 
Bill, Mr 8-9; Girl Scouts Incor- 
porated, Mr 22-10; House Ap- 
proves Alaska and Hawaii 
Statehood, Mr 15-22; House 
Defeats Korean Aid Bill, F 1- 
12; Housing Bill Passed, A 19- 
8; Indian Aid Bill Passed, A 
19-8; Investigates Fake Schools, 
F 22-14; Natural Gas Bill Ve- 
toed, A 12-16, A 26-13; Rep. 
Bates Elected, Mr 1-13; Rep. 
Widnall Elected, F 13-13; Sen- 
ate Approves Electoral College 
Change, F 15-12; Truman's Tax 
Program, F 1-12. 


gate Crime, My 17-13. 
Uw. S. Beecutive Branch: New 


Reorganization Proposals Sent 
to Congress, Mr 22-10; Presi- 
dent’s Press Conference Moves, 
My 3-14; Symington, Gray, 
Finletter, Pace, Lawton Ap- 
pointed, A 12-16. 

U. S. Foreign Policy: Breaks Off 
Relations with Bulgaria, Mr 1- 
12; Greece Warned, A 12-17; 
Korea Warned, A 19-10; *New 
Face of Asia? (map), F 8-5; 
Program for Peace, A 5-14; 
Settles Dispute with Panama, 
F 22-12; *Should There Be An- 
other Top Level Conference 
with Russia? (Pro & Con), Mr 
22-4. 

U. S. Industry: Bibliography, A 
5-6T; *Special Issue, Mr 15; 
Visit Industries, A 5-5T, My 
3-12T. 

U. S. National Defense: Alaska 
Maneuvers, Mr 1-12; *Uncle 
Sam Checks His Defenses, A 
26-8. 

U. S. Navy: Submarine Under- 
water Record, A 19-8. 

U. S. Post Office: Cuts in Serv- 
ices Ordered, A 26-13. 

U. S. Regions: Bibliography, Mr 
15-3T; *Changing South (map), 
A 5-9; *The Missouri Basin 
(map), F 15-5. 

U. S. State Department: Ameri- 
can History Book for Schools 
Abroad, F 22-12; Dulles Named 
Top-Ranking Consultant, 19- 
10; Greece Warned, A 26-13; 
Korea Warned, A 19-10: Pro- 
tests Baltic Plane Incident, A 
26-12; U. S. Information Serv- 
ice Closed in Czechoslovakia, 
My 3-12. 

U. S. Supreme Court: No 

Change in Georgia’s Election 

System, A 26-13. 

. S. Territories & Posses- 

sions: New Governor of Virgin 

Islands, Mr 15-23; U. S. Navy 

Report on Pacific Islands, F 

22-14. 

Uranium: Air Hunt on in U. S., 
Mr 8-9. 


U 


Vv 


Veterans: Fake Schools Investi- 
gated, F 22-14. 

Viet Nam: Two Government Con- 
trol, F 15-14. 

Virgin Islands: De Castro, New 
Governor, Mr 15-23. 

Vocations: see Career Club. 


Ww 


Ware, Harlan: Sailor in the Rain 
(story), Mr 15-27. 

Washington, D. C.: Bibliog- 
raphy, F 8-3T, F 15-3T; Day- 
light Saving Time Voted On, 
A 19-9; *Should District of Co- 
lumbia Citizens Have the Right 
to Vote? (Pro & Con), Mr 1-10; 
*Special Issue (map), Mr 1. 

Welfare State: *Is the Welfare 
State a Menace to America? 
(Pro & Con), F 8-10. 

Western Big Three Foreign Min- 
isters: see also International 
Conferences; *Unsolved Prob- 
lems of Peace (map), My 10-& 

*What’s Ahead This Summer?, 
My 24-3. 

World Trade: Ships Bring U. 8. 
Goods to World, My 3-13. 

Writing: Finding Material for 
Writing (Stuart, Jesse), Mr 1- 
21; How to Do —— and Write, 
F 15-4, 

Women: Equal Rights Amend- 
ment Passed by Congress, F 
8-12; Equal Rights for Women 
(Pro & Con), F 15-10. 


Y 
Young Voices: F 1-16, Mr 1-22 


Zuckmayer, Carl: I Like It Here 
(story), Mr 22-16. t 
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‘I'm sixteen, how can | watch my weight?” 






You don’t have to be a frail to be a stand-in for Liz 
Taylor. But if you’re over-plump, firmly cut out the 
gook nibbling and eat at regular meals. Biggest 
mistake of a would-be-thin girl is to skip breakfast 
or lunch. This leads to an oversize appetite later in 
the day when you're less active, less likely to use up 
calories. When you pass up a good breakfast main 
dish, like Rice Krispies and milk, you miss out on important vitamins 
and minerals, too! 








































“The gang is dropping in... 
what's good and different 
to serve with ice cream?” 


Rice Krispies Marshmallow Squares by 
themselves are good enough to launch 
a party on, with ice cream—dreamy! 
Here’s the recipe: Cook 14 cup butter 
or margarine and 14 pound marshmallows (about 214 doz.) over hot 
water until syrupy. Add 1% teaspoon vanilla if desired and beat thor- 
oughly. Measure 5 cups of Rice Krispies in greased large bowl and 
pour on marshmallow mixture, stirring briskly. Press into greased 
9” x 13” shallow pan. Cut into 2 dozen 24-inch squares. Sensash! 











_"Why so much fuss about eating 
a good breakfast?" 


You'll be just as sharp as a gum drop on a 
bolt ’n’ run breakfast routine—it’s been 
proven! But a breakfast that includes milk 
’n’ cereal serves you a good hunk of the 
nourishment you need daily for good health and growth. Also, the 
energy we burn up has to come from somewhere! Try Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies tomorrow morning—or any time you need a quick refueling. 
It’s a delish dish, too... not one dull spoonful in those crispy rice pops! 


Fora better breaklast 
better cat fdllvggis 
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’ High BIG THREE CONFERENCE. 
veekly The Big Three met and reaffirmed 
their: common goal to “reduce the 
risks of war” and “establish condi- 
tions of lasting peace.” 
Hi P 
" The policy-makers—U.S. Secretary of 
1 Chair. State Dean Acheson, British Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin, and French 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman—con- 
ei ferred for three days in London (see 
nior : 
W. Tel May 10 issue). 
English), Here are the agreements reached by 
| Merrill the Big Three at their conference: 
Hermes Southeast Asia. The three Western 
ational), ‘ x 
euchell powers intend to encourage and support 
the newly independent nations in South- 
east Asia in their struggle against Com- 
ah McC. Tap ae : 
>. Bou | munist imperialism. Efforts will be made 
Dobler to halt the smuggling of arms to rebel 
ice-Presi- bands in that area. 
ce-Presk The ministers agreed that the whole 
= region of Southeast Asia was “eco- 
nomically underdeveloped” and that all 
9-50 governments in the region should co- 
jucation, operate “to raise the general standard 
of living.” 
School Austria. The ministers emphasized 
ment of 4 their “long declared desire” for an early 
completion of a treaty with Austria. 
f Curt § They plan to hold further talks on the 
Pa. subject soon. The signing of an Austrian 
School, treaty has been blocked consistently by 
k High the Russians. 
Africa. The three governments agreed 
School, on the importance of the political devel- 
opment of the peoples of Africa and the 
improvement of the economic and social 
> « conditions there. 
sol holt: Overpopulation. The foreign minis- 
ynd-class ters announced agreement to appoint 
der Act experts to study the problem of over- 
<7 population in Western European coun- 
*IPTION tries. The problem is most acute in West 
emester § Cermany, where millions of refugees 
n, $2.00 have been arriving from the Soviet oc- 
| year), cupation zone, and in Italy, which has 
through @ less room for overflow because it has 
Nic, lost its colonies. 
1, Ohio. Germany. A special statement on 
ocut Germany was issued by the foreign min- 
Y¥, isters. They agreed to study the pos- 
sibility of liberalizing the Occupation 





Statute (the rules governing the occu- 
pation of West Germany by the United 
States, Britain, and France). The study 





a : is to be completed by September. 

_ +7 At the present time, the ministers as- 
othy serted, a final treaty of peace with Ger- 
—— many is out of the question. The Ger- 
ee. man people, they said, could blame 
"2 & Soviet policy for this delay. So long as 
ayes 14 Russia refused to permit the Eastern 
a to “rejoin their fellow-country- 
— % men in a democratic and united Ger- 
— 4 many,” the statement declared, it would 
——~ 94 & Mt be possible to write a final treaty. 
an , the Big Three announced 
sion 26 


that it was their intention to bring Ger- 


Understanding 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK—AND WHAT’S AHEAD THIS SUMMER 


many into “the community of free 
peoples of Europe” as quickly as pos- 
sible. The speed with which allied con- 
trols are relaxed, said the statement, 
will depend largely on the West Ger- 
man government and people. In short, if 
the people of West Germany “behave 
themselves” and show a sincere desire 
for peace and democracy, a larger meas- 
ure of independence will be granted to 
them. 

No reference was made in the state- 
ment to the French proposal to pool 
German and French steel and coal re- 
sources (see next article). 

Nor did the foreign’ ministers an- 
nounce any new policy toward Commu- 
nist China, which has been recognized 
by Britain but not by the United States 
and France. Similarly, no announcement 
was made on how they plan to end the 
deadlock in the United Nations, caused 
by Russia’s refusal to attend meetings 
at which Nationalist China is repre- 
sented (see story on Trygve Lie’s mis- 
sion to Moscow). 

The Big Three foreign ministers 


- agreed to meet again, probably in New 


York, prior to the meeting of the U.N. 
General Assembly in September. 

The Big Three conference was fol- 
lowed last week by a meeting of the 
North Atlantic Council, which is com- 
posed of the foreign ministers of the 12 





On to Berlin! (see story) 
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nations that had signed the North At- 
lantic Defense Pact (see May 10 issue). 


What’s Ahead: The issue that un- 
doubtedly overshadowed all the others 
at the conference was Germany. Serious 
developments are expected in Berlin at 
the end of this month. The Communists 
are planning a “demonstration” in the 
Soviet-controlled part of the German 
capital on’ May 28-29. They have 
threatened an “invasion” of Western 
Berlin by 500,000 youths from the 
Soviet zone. The Western powers on the 
other hand, ‘have warned that any at- 
tempt by the Communists to seize 
Berlin would be repulsed by force. 


: 


FRENCH-GERMAN PARTNER- 
SHIP. The age-old rivalry be- 
tween France and Germany, 
which had led to many wars in 
the past, may at last be brought 
to an end. 

The solution was offered in a dramatic 

proposal made recently by the French 

government. 

The French suggested that all steel 
and coal production in France and 
Germany be pooled under a single au- 
thority. In effect the two countries 
would become economically unified 
with respect to these two vital commod- 
ities. 

This proposal, said the French gov- 
ernment, would make war between 
France and Germany “not only unthink- 
able, but in actual fact impossible.” 

The principal provisions of the plan 
are as follows: 

1. All French and German produc- 
tion of coal. and steel would be placed 
under “a joint high-authority.” 

2. This high authority would consist 
of members appointed by the two gov- 
ernments. Its decisions would be bind- 
ing on France and Germany. A United 
Nations representative would be at- 
tached to the authority and would make 
public reports. 

8. The authority would see to it that 
coal and steel were sold at the same 
price in France and Germany, thus 
eliminating competition. French and 
German workers would be paid the 
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same wages. Another function of the 
authority would be to modernize pro- 
duction and improve its quality. 

4. This coal-steel pool would be 
“open to all countries that wish to 
participate in it.” 

What’s Ahead: It is generally ex- 
pected that the British will offer no 
opposition to the French-German merg- 
er of the coal and steel industries. They 
may, however, demand added assur- 
ance that the plan would not operate 
to the disadvantage of British foreign 
trade. Observers also believe that Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg may soon de- 
cide to join the French-German pool. 


UNITED NATIONS 


MISSION TO MOSCOW. A one- 
man campaign to save the United 
Nations ‘has been launched by 
U. N. Secretary General Trygve 
Lie. 

It was climaxed last week with a 
90-minute talk between Lie and Gen- 
eralissimo Stalin in Moscow. Prior to 
his arrival in Russia the Secretary Gen- 
eral conferred with President Truman 
at the White House, and with British 
and French officials in London and 
Paris. 

Lie is trying to revive the machinery 
ot the United Nations which has stalled 
since January because of the Russian 
walkouts. The Soviet delegates have re- 
fused to attend any U.N. meetings at 
which Nationalist China is represented. 
They are demanding the admission of 
Communist China to the world organi- 
zation, and the expulsion of the Nation- 
alist delegates. 

Another “visitor” to Moscow was 
Gunnar Myrdal, executive secretary of 
the U.N. Economic Commission for 
Europe. For eight days he conferred 
with top Soviet officials on the possibili- 
ties of increasing East-West trade. He 
refused to say what progress was made. 

What’s Ahead: The fifth regular ses- 
sion of the United Nations General As- 
sembly is scheduled to open in New 
York on September 19. 

Unless the dispute over Communist 
China’s representation in the U.N. is 
settled by that date Russia and her 
satellites may decide to boycott the 
assembly. This makes Lie’s mission all 
the more urgent. 


FOLLOW-UPS 


We called HAITI and the Dominican 
Republic (which share the island of 
Hispaniola) the “uneasy spot of the 
Americas” (see Apr. 19 issue). Latest 
news adds new evidence to this label. 
Haitian President Dumarsais Estime 


suddenly resigned on May 10, with two 
years of his term of office still to go. 
A military junta (group of leaders) 
took over to restore order. President 
Estime resigned after the Haitian Senate 





isomatiendl News Photo 
A bride-of-the-week is Princess Ka- 
suko Taka, 20, daughter of Japanese 
Emperor Hirohito, to a commoner. 
They plan to visit the U. S. soon. 


rejected a constitutional amendment 
which he had supported. This amend- 
ment would have permitted Estime to 
succeed himself in office after his pres- 
ent term expires. 


TURKEY (See Apr. 5 issue) held a 
national election last week, and the 
results surprised everyone. 

President Ismet Inonu’s People’s 
party has ruled Turkey since she be- 
came a Republic in 1923. In last week’s 
election the People’s Party was swept 
out of office. The winner was the re- 
cently formed Democratic party, led by 
Celai Bayar. The Democratic party won 
two thirds of the seats in the Turkish 
parliament. The Turkish parliament 
elects the president of the country from 
one of its own members. 

Whats’ Ahead: Turkey has proved 
that she is now a full-fledged demo- 
cratic nation. The voters have elected 
a new government, with no disturbance. 
All parties praised the fair and efficient 
manner in which the national election 
was held. 


° * * 


The AMERICAN BOWLING CON- 
GRESS ended its rule limiting member- 
ship to white males (see May 3 issue). 
The ABC’s annual convention threw the 
rule out with almost no debate. Law 
suits in four states protesting the dis- 
criminatory rule will now probably be 
dropped. 


A strike of RAILROAD FIREMEN 
against four railroads was called off on 
May 16. The strike began on May 10 
(see May 3 issue). The Brotherhood of 





Locomotive Firemen agreed to drop 
their demand for a second fireman op 
diesel locomotives. Several minor mat. 
ters were sent to an arbitration board 
for settlement. 


WINNIPEG, capital of Canada’s 
Manitoba province (see Apr. 12 issue) 
was hoping last week that the worst 
was over. The city of 320,000 has beep 
severely damaged by flood waters from 
the rampaging Red River. 

Six square miles of Winnipeg were 
under water last week. Nearly 100,000 
people have been made homeless and 
evacuated to higher ground. Damage 
has run into many millions of dollars, 





CONGRESS AT WORK 


THE HOME STRETCH. Five 

and a half months remain before 

Election Day, and Congressmen 

are beginning to count the days, 
The 81st Congress is now in its second 
year and will adjourn soon, probably 
by the end of June or the beginning of 
July. Our 4385 Representatives and one 
third of our 96 Senators will campaign 
for re-election on the basis of their 
record. 

Let’s take a look at Congress’ record 
this year. (for a review of the 1949 
record of the 81st Congfess, see May 
25, 1949, and Sept. 21, 1949 issues.) 

Recent Developments 

Science Foundation: Earlier _ this 
month President Truman signed into 
law a bill passed by Congress to create 
a National Science Foundation. 

Congress has been working on a S¢i- 
ence Foundation bill for four years. In 
its final form the law sets up a 2%4 
member board of experts named by the 
President from various scientific fields. 
At the Foundation’s head will be a 
director, also appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The Foundation will distribute 
$15,000,000 annually in scholarships 
and contracts for many kinds of scien- 
tific research. 

The national Science Foundation will 
give Government support and encour- 
agement to individuals and _ private 
groups, all seeking to advance our way 
of life and our military defenses through 
scientific progress. 

Appropriations: In past years Con 
gress has always considered individually 
the requests for funds for the various 
Government agencies. This year, how- 
ever, the House of Representatives ‘has 
tried something different. Under the 
leadership of Appropriations Committee 
Chairman Clarence Cannon (Dem, 
Mo.), the House has considered and 
approved an omnibus appropriations 
bill. 

This bill includes funds for all Gov- 
ernment operations (except foreign 
and money to pay interest on the m® 
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NEWS (Continued) 


approved it, it reached the whopping 
total of 29 billion dollars. The omnibus 
bill has two purposes. The first is to 
permit Congress to see at one time all 
the funds it is appropriating, and thus 
make comparisons between the opera- 
tions of the various agencies. 

The second reason, supported by 
many Congressmen, is ‘to present Mr. 
Truman with a “take-it-or-else” bill. In 
previous years the President had the 


opportunity of approving or vetoing in- , 


dividual appropriations bills, sending a 
few of them back to Congress for fur- 
ther consideration if he did not like 
them. 

This year, however, the President 
probably will have to accept the omni- 
bus appropriations bill, even if parts 
of it are unsatisfactory to him. He can- 
not veto part of a bill, and to veto it 
all might endanger the Government’s 
operations for months. 


Economy-minded _ Representatives 
were unsuccessful in cutting down the 
size of the omnibus bill—until the last 
moment. After attacks against indi- 
vidual items had been defeated, the 
House did approve a broad-scale slash 
of the number of workers in each 
Department. 

The omnibus bill is now before the 
Senate. The, Senate now will decide 
whether or not to restore appropria- 
tions cut by the House. 

FEPC: The proposal to establish a 
Federal Fair Employment Practices 
Commission has always created the 
stormiest debates of all the Administra- 
tion’s civil rights measures. An FEPC 
would prohibit discrimination in hiring 
because of color, religion, or national 
origin, and would give the Federal 
Government power to act against em- 
ployers who discriminated in this 
fashion. 

In February the House passed a 
“voluntary” FEPC measure—one which 





SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


(see this issue) 


REORGANIZATION 


(see Mar. 22 issue) 


FOREIGN AID 
(see Feb. 22 issue) 


DISPLACED PERSONS 
(see Feb. 22 and Apr. 19 issues) 


HOUSING 
(see April 19 issue) 


MARGARINE 


(see Mar. 22 issue) 


EQUAL RIGHTS 


(see Feb. 15 issue) 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE 
(see Feb. 15 issue) 


APPROPRIATIONS 


(see this issue) 


* STATEHOOD 


(see Mar. 15 issue) 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


{see this issue) 





BOX SCORE TO DATE ON THE 81ST CONGRESS 


Second session, beginning Jan. 3, 1950 


Completed Action 


Approved measure to set up National Science Foun- 
dation to promote basic research and education in 
the sciences, award scientific grants and scholarships. 


Rejected two of 25 Government reorganization pro- 
posals made by Mr. Truman. These two plans would 
have eliminated NLRB General Counsel and given 
more power to Treasury Secretary. Other plans be- 
come law unless disapproved by either House or 
s Senate. 


Approved $2,850,000,000 for European Recovery 
Program for next year, and funds for Far East aid, 
Point Four program. Bill sent to Mr. Truman for 
signature. 


Both houses passed slightly differing measures eas- 
ing restrictions on DP entry and raising number from 
205,000 to 340,000. Bill in House-Senate confer- 


Approved housing bill to aid middle-income fami- 
lies, but without loan feature for cooperative hous- 
ing which Mr. Truman had requested. 


Ended all Federal taxes oh manufacture and sale 
of margarine as of July 1, 1950. 


Action Completed in the Senate 


Approved proposed amendment to the Constitution 
to guarantee equal rights for women in all fields. 


Approved Constitutional d 
Electoral College and to elect President by dividing 
electoral votes within states in proportion to popular 
votes for candidates. 


Action Completed in the House 


Approved 29-billion-dollar omnibus appropriations 
bill, first of its kind in history. 


Approved bills to grant statehood to territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii. 


Approved “voluntary” Fair Employment Practices 
Commission bill. + 
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would create a commission to investi- 
gate discrimination, but without power 
to enforce its recommendations. This 
was much milder than FEPC supporters 
wanted, but still too strong to win favor 
with Southern Representatives. 

Last week the Senate was locked in 
debate over the FEPC, with the out- 
come uncertain as we went to press. 
The main issue appeared to be whether 
or not the Senate would vote for cloture 
(limitation of debate) so that the 
measure itself could be brought to a 
vote (see Mar 8 issue). 

Still to Come 

Social Security Expansion: Last year 
the House passed a bill widening the 
benefits of Federal old-age social secur- 
ity (payments to retired workers over 
65 and their families). The Senate Fi- 
nance Committee has considered the 
House-approved bill and has reported 
it to the Senate. 

While predictions on Congressional 
action are risky, it seems fairly certain 
that Congress will approve the social 
security expansion bill. (The new law, 
if approved, will be discussed in full in 
an early fall issue. ) 

Rent Control: The Government’s con- 
trol over rents is one of the few war- 
time control measures still in force. The 
present law expires June 30. President 
Truman has asked for a one-year exten- 
sion of the law, because of the con- 
tinued shortage of houses and apart- 

‘ments. The current law permits indi- 
vidual states to take over rent control 
administration if they wish. 

Taxes: The House Ways and Means 
Committee has been hard at work, 
fashioning a new tax program. Princi- 
pal effort so far has been to/cut down 
excise taxes (see Mar. 8 issue). Now the 
Committee has turned to finding new 
ways to make up losses which would 
result from lowering excise taxes. 

International Trade Organization: 
President Truman and Secretary of 
State Acheson have been urging Con- 
giess to authorize U.S. participation in 
the International Trade Organization. 
The ITO, if approved by enough na- 
tions, will become a United Nations 
specialized agency (see Oct. 5 issue). 
Many other nations are awaiting action 
by the United States before they join. 

Opposition has developed to the ITO. 
Some people believe that reductions of 
tariffs and other trade barriers would 
bring such a flood of foreign goods into 
the U.S. as to hurt U.S. business. 
Others believe that greater imports into 
the U.S. is the only way to sell more 
American goods abroad and to help 
other nations recover. 

Other Measures: Congress is un- 
likely to take further action this year on 
the Brannan Farm Plan, Federal aid to 
education, a national health insurance 
program, and repeal of the Taft-Hartley 

Labor-Management Act. Mr. Truman 
has repeatedly urged all of these. 























































Presenting 
the 1950 
Scholastic Awards 


FTER more than a quarter of a century it may seem 

amiss to asksthe question: “What are the Scholastic 
Awards?” But there is a chance—a remote one, we think— 
that to some of our readers the student achievement pages 
in this issue may require an explanation. 

The Scholastic Awards are annua] programs that for 
twenty-six consecutive years have granted recognition and 
awards to senior and junior high school students in the crea- 
tive arts. The art pieces reproduced in this issue, as well 
as the stories and articles, were selected from the work of 
the 1950 Scholastic Awards winners. Awards-winning en- 
tries are distributed through all five classroom magazines: 
Senior Scholastic, Literary Cavalcade, Practical English, 
World Week, and Junior Scholastic, together with lists of 
winners in the Writing Awards and the names of students 
who were granted Art Scholarships, 

Congratulations to you who have won honors, and to your 
teachers, too, congratulations. Our thanks and appreciation 





Awards possible—the judges, educators, national sponsors, 
and co-sponsoring department stores and newspapers. 

Our congratulations, also, to you who entered and failed 
to receive an award. Often the margin that separated your 
work from that of the winners was a single perilous point. 
Yours is the inner reward of having made a glorious try. 





OUR COVER STORY 


A kitten’s shy, startled look, 
caught at the perfect instant, 
won for Ross Wagner a First 
Award in the 1950 Scholastic- 
Ansco Photography Awards. 





Ross is 16 and a native of 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. He says 
he’s grateful for Elizabeth's 
school system and for the 
many extracurricular activities 
it provides. He’s staff photog- 





rapher for his school paper 
and puts his camera to work on sports events for the 
Elizabeth Daily Journal. His award-winning photo was 
taken on Ansco film with his Speed Graphic, which 
previous Scholastic-Ansco awards helped purchase. 
“Alice in Wonderland,” our cover kitten, was really a 
second choice for Ross. A neighbor’s jet-black kitten 


















go to those whose generous efforts help to make the | 






Art entries from non-sponsored areas are first judged by preliminary 
jury (L. to R.): Marjorie Lush, Director of Art Education, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Bernice V. Setzer, Director of Art Education, Des Moines, low; 
Dale Goss, Supervisor of Fine and Industrial Arts, Seattle, Wash. 





Advertising Art Jury (L. to R.): Samuel Golden, Director, American 
Artists Group, N.Y.C.; William Longyear, Chairman of Dept. of Adver- 
tising Design, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Albert Dorne, Illus 
trator, President of institute of Commercial Art, Westport, Conn. 





















Pictorial Art Jury (L. to R.): Lamar Dedd, University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia; 
t - ’ 
= —— rey a nagar) _— o =? Frank N. Wilcox, Cleveland Institute of Art, Cleveland, O.; Edward Laning, Kanses 
eg nn oe ee oe City Art Institute & School of Design, Kansas City, Mo.; Samuel Rosenberg, Carnegie 
phrase, “pretty os a picture. Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Charles Parkhurst, Oberlin College, Ohio. 
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“Settled in Full” 


ke dawns of western Kentucky 


are slow, quiet, and inevitable. 
They are like the people who in- 
habit the blue hills, the wide midlands, 
and the rich bottom lands of this coun- 
try. Ever since I was small I have loved 
this land and its people. Quiet and 
steadfast, the country and the people 
have become merged. Most of them 
have lived in the same general area for 
generations. They understand the earth, 
and it understands them. In the sum- 
mer and on long weekends when I was 
small and visited my grandparents, I 
always wanted to wake up in time to 
catch the dawn, but it eluded me until 
last summer. 
It was on the Fourth of July that I 
‘ finally rose early enough to see the full 
panorama of the sunrise. No one else 
was awake when I left the blackness 
of the house and went out into the cool 
@rayness of the earth before day. 1 
could just make out the gray, bulky 
Outline of the barn at the end of the 
path. On one side stretched a neigh- 
Bor’s tobacco fields. On the other was 
sthe long garden. The trees of the or- 
Mthard beyond the garden were gray 
/§pecters outlined in the mist rising from 
mthe ground. The matted grass and 
pweeds overhanging the path were 
i heavy-with dew. Across town a rooster 
"crowed. 
As I started to pass the barn and 
§0 to the pasture hill, I suddenly re- 
_mMembered an ambition I had had since 


Iwas eight. It was to explore the hay- 


First Award Historical Article 


By Sibyl Lutz, 17 

Oak Park and River Forest H. S. 
Oak Park, Illinois 

Teacher, Mildred Linden 


loft of the barn. Usually it was out of 
bounds for me, because the dust and 
hay aggravated my hay fever. This 
year, however, I hadn’t sneezed much, 
and there would probably never be 
another time so opportune for explora- 
tion. 

Once inside the barn I boosted my- 
self up into the room used for a corn 
crib. Stumbling over corn cobs, I man- 
aged to find the ladder which led to 
the loft. There, above my head, yawned 
the entrance. As I climbed up, a feel- 
ing of unbearable expectancy and ex- 
citement seized me. Once I stood on 
the loft floor, however, this feeling fled. 
Instead of a cluttered jumble of boxes 
and trunks filled with romantic letters 
and clothes, I saw a pile of hay and 
some old farming implements stored 
neatly away. A musty smell composed 
of hay, dust, and antiquity filled the 
loft. At one end, however, I noticed a 
door. I pushed back the bar across the 
door and entered a small room. A win- 
dow let in sufficient light through its 


Photo: Hon. Mention, Gr. li, K, Scho- 
lastic-Ansco Photography Awards, by 
Merle Farnsworth, Blue Earth (Minn.) H, 
S. First shown at The Dayton Company. 


streaked pane for me to see my sur- 
roundings easily. 

Under the window were two large 
trunks and several crates and cardboard 
boxes. Along the sides of the room were 
lined old furniture and other worn-out 
articles. I found a stool and drew it 
over to the window. The dawn I had 
wished to see for so many years was 
temporarily forgotten in the excitement 
of the moment. Consciously I forgot it, 
but subconsciously I gratefully recog- 
nized its presence, as evinced in the 
light coming through the windows. 
After sitting down, I started to burrow 
through the clothes in the nearest trunk. 
About half way down I found it. 

The room was light now, light 
enough for me to see the battered bind- . 
ing of the leather book in my hands. 
Between the palms of my hands was 
the story of a man and also the story 
of a nation, for since a nation is com- 
posed of and built by people, its story 
may be traced in the story of the lives 
of its people. 

There on the first page of the book, 
originally intended for accounts, in 
large, legible script vas my great-great- 
grandfather’s name and the date, 1827. 
In the writing there was still a trace of 
German script. As I sat in the barn in 
the glowing light of day, I was able 
only to read those entries which he 
had considered most important and had 
written in larger letters, for the light 
still was rather dim. 

Those early Americans were right- 





eous men, expecting to receive the 
justice they meted out to others and 
wrathful when it was not forthcoming. 
In between the first two pages was a 
bill to my great-great-grandfather at 
Madisonville, Kentucky, from Cave 
City Nurseries at Springfield, Tennes- 
see. He had purchased ten peach trees 
for which he had agreed to pay two 
dollars on the day of delivery. He had 
paid, but penciled along the side was 
the notation of a righteously indignant 
man whose trees had failed: 

“I wouldn’t give one Nickel for all 
the trees you have in your Nursery.” 

Sometimes the crops were good. 
Other times they failed, and even with 
the hardest work the farmer had to 
struggle to find the eight and one-half 
cents a pound for bacon or the ten 
cents for a paper of pins. Great-great- 
grandfather Jacob must have been a 
fairly prosperous man, for the lists of 
his animals and his purchases are large. 
In those days hired men in western 
Kentucky received fifty cents a day 
for everything from hauling wood to 
mending shoes or plowing. 


HROUGHOUT the book there were 

many evidences of the philosophy 
of these people. They were concerned 
with religion, politics, and morals. The 
children’s names emphasize these in- 
terests. Jacob’s children bore such 
names as Almarinda Madeline, Chris- 
topher Columbus, Jacob Helpey, James 
K. Polk, James Buchanan, Franklin 
Pierce, Rosecran Grant. Among the ac- 
counts is also the list of the money 
given to the church. 

In-several places Jacob expressed his 
opinion of politicians in language which 
left no doubt as to what he thought of 
them. He loved his children and tried 
to see that they had all advantages he 
could provide. His name headed the 
list of school board members and the 
list of people pledging money to bring 
in the new teacher. In his account book 
were several loose pages on which were 
written essays in round childish letters, 
probably composed by Jacob’s children. 








Carl Carmer 


Author 


JUDGES IN HISTORICAL ARTICLE AWARD 





Henry S. Commager 
Professor of History 
Columbia University 


One on Presidents described the gov- 
ernment of the United States. Another 
praised The Strength of- Silence: “There 
are many men so weak that they can 
not hole their tongues,-or keep. their 
mouths shut.” Another on Idleness Not 
Happiness stated that “The most com- 
mon error of men and women is that 
of looking for happiness somewhere 
outside of useful work.” 

I'm sure from the eyidence in the 
account book that Jacob’s children, as 
well as all other pioneer children, had 
the opportunity to learn well the truth 
of the above statement. It was more 
than foolishness to pay fifty cents a 
day for hired help when you had fine 
sons who needed to be shown the value 
of honest labor. 

However, the country was growing. 
Western Kentucky was becoming far 
too crowded, so on a j age labeled 1852, 
Jacob, the careful, s id man, wasted 
half a sheet of pap in writing the 
word Texas. Below t) :t was a copy of 
the survey of his |: id. A few pages 
later was a composition in an unfamiliar 
handwriting. Perhaps one of the chil- 
dren or Jacob’s wife wrote it there. Too 
often we hear about the glorious pion- 
eering spirit and forget the aching 
homesickness that pervaded those 
strange, wild lands. The composition 
is effective chiefly because of its sim- 
plicity and sincerity. 

“I was reared up in a Country Sir, 
Whear there was a Bedstead in a House 
and a Chair. Also a Barn and a Stable 
with Hay, Oats, and fodder in the loft 
and a corn Crib a little distance off. 
The farm had a fence around it, a 
meadow for me to mow in, a wheat- 
field for me to cradle in, An oat Patch 
to Cut, And Plenty of Corn to plough, 
Hogs and Cattle to feed. 

“And at Christmas a pen full of fat 
Hogs to kill, and Sausage to eat And 
occasionally a- fat Horse to work or 
Ride.” 

Life was not easy for any of the 
settlers, and Jacob was old at the time 
he moved to Texas. The wildness of 
the land appealed to some of his chil- 








Earle W. Newton 
Director 
Old Sturbridge Village 


dren, but on the page across from the 
essay he wrote: 
“Tarried over and over and all the 


.time over I wanted for to go.” 


On the next page under the date 
1857 were the words, “Texas is a fine 
looking country But that’s all.” 

Below that were Jacob’s words: 

“Thomas Browder left August 25, 
1857. 

He left for to see the Kentucky Shore 

Jacob Lutz left the 21 September.” 

The memory of the farm with the 
fence around it had become too com- 
pelling. Leaving two of his sons in the 
wild “fine looking country,” he took 
the rest of his family to a new farm in 
Hopkins County, Kentucky, near the 
present farm of my grandparents. 

For the next few years there was a 
noticeable lack of material in the ac. 
count book. Jacob was as loath as was 
the rest of the country to put down in 
black writing the tragedy of the Civil 
War that engulfed the land. There was 
no way to put down in an account 
book the record of what the war cost 
Jacob. With two of his sons—the two 
who had remained in Texas—fighting 
for the Confederacy, and the others 
fighting for the Union, he realized the 
full meaning of the words Civil War. 
The only mention made of his personal 
sorrow is a listing of his sons’ names, 
the time of their enlistment, and the 
time of their discharge. Across from one 
name, however, is a date not recording 
discharge, but instead recording death. 


— last few pages of the book were 
again filled with accounts of crops, 
animals, and his activities on the school 
board of the new country. The last 
entry was an account made on October 
3, 1875, recording the bills of Dr. 
Shackelford and below in a new hand- 
writing, probably that of his eldest son, 

“Settled in Full.” 

For a moment I sat there motionless, 
and then I realized from the voices 
that my grandfather was milking. Soon 
breakfast would be ready. I got up and 
stood by the window. The sun had 
risen, filling the pastures and woods 
with light. In the distance, however, 
the blue haze surrounded the hills. I 
was sure that it had been the blue hills 
that had fastened Jacob’s roots so firmly 
to this land. 

I felt then, deeply for the first time 
as I saw the rich land, and as I held 
the account of a man’s life in my hands, 
the steadfast, strong love of Jacob and 
of all the others throughout our history 
for their country. I knew that there 
could be no finer words to describe the 
account of their debt to their land and 
the land’s debt to its sons than those 
words penciled by Jacob’s son at the 
end of the book, 

“Settled in Full.” 
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LMOST everybody has been brought 
up on Mother Goose, but nobody 
really is certain about who Mother 
Goose was, or when the melodies first 
appeared. Some people claim’ that 
Mother Goose was Elizabeth Goose, a 
Bostonian. Her family came to America 
from England in 1656. Elizabeth was 
born in Boston. 

Thomas Fleet, a Boston printer, mar- 
ried Elizabeth Goose’s eldest daughter. 
Fleet, a man of considerable talent, was 
born in England, where he worked as a 
journeyman printer. In England he was 
suspected of being actively involved in 
the riotous proceedings connected with 
the trial of Dr. Sacheverell, in Queen 
Anne’s time. Some of the rioters were 
arrested, tried, and convicted. Fleet 
thought it best to put the ocean be- 
tween himself and danger and arrived 
in Boston in 1712. 

Fleet established a printing office in 
Pudding Lane, now Devonshire Street, 
in Boston. Being prudent and indus- 
trious, he soon acquired property and 
became acquainted with the “wealthy 
family of Goose.” In the record of mar- 
tiages in the City Registrar’s Office, it 
appears that in “1715, June 8, was mar- 
tied by Rev. Cotton Mather, Thomas 
Fleet to Elizabeth Goose.” 

A son and heir was born to the Fleets. 
Mother Goose, like all good grand- 
mothers, was in ecstasies. She spent 
most of her time in the nursery, pouring 
forth the songs and ditties she had 
learned in her younger days. Fleet 
made every effort to stop her, but it was 
of no use. Finally he conceived the 
idea of collecting the songs and ditties 
and publishing them. 

Although this seems a likely explana- 
tion of the origin of “Mother Goose,” no 
trace of Fleet’s book has ever been 
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found. Since there were no copyright 
laws in those days, he may have re- 
published a book originally published in 
England. 

The first person to collect, reduce to 
writing, and publish a book called 
Contes de Ma Mere d’Oye was Charles 
Perrault, born in Paris in 1628. He 
published the book under his son’s 
name, Perrault d’Armancour, in 1679. 
The book included eight nursery tales 
and no rhymes. Some of the tales came 
from an Italian book entitled Pentame- 
rone. 

A few years later Robert Sambers 
translated Perrault’s book from French 
into English. John Newbery published 
it in 1760. The title given to the trans- 
lation of the French book was Mother 
Goose Melodies. It flooded the London 
bookstalls. From there the “Mother 
Goose Rhymes” were introduced in 
America. Newbery was the first person 
in England to publish books written for 
children. The Newbery Medal, award- 
ed each year for the finest children’s 
book written by an American, was 
named in his honor. 

The Mother Goose ditties are among 
the most stupendous and _ successful 
literary tricks in history. In the off-with- 
their-heads days of sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth century England, freedom of 
speech was precarious. Remarks often 
had to be masked by innocent little 
verses. Court jesters had recited such 
verses since the days of King Cole. The 
verses told news-hungry Englishmen 
secret tales of court scandals, high po- 
litical intrigue, intricate religious strife, 
and grim tragedy. The verses were 
printed in little cheap books called 
chapbooks. These books have great his- 
toric importance today. 

When James the First was a baby 
he had only a slight hold on the Scot- 
tish throne. The people jokingly sang 
“Rock-a-bye Baby on a Tree Top.” 

Shortly before Elizabeth became 








queen, there was a tremendous increase 
in the demand for wool. Farmland be- 
came sheep runs. This lessened the 
need for farm laborers and the depres- 
sion hit only the impoverished laborers. 
They revolted, using the “black sheep” 
as their cry. This makes “Baa Baa Black 
Sheep” a song:of social significance. 

“Sing a Song of Sixpence” tells how 
Henry VIII gleefully listened to the 
song of all the sixpence he gathered by 
confiscating the holdings of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

These jingles were intended to tell 
adults about the affairs of the day. They 
were not written for children. The only 
real reason for their survival is that 
children still laugh at them. 

The books today contain many of the 
original rhymes as well as new rhymes 
that are constantly being added to new 
editions. Thousands of copies of “Mother 
Goose” have been sold each year for 
more than two hundred and fifty years. 

Many books have been-published for 
children, some wise, and some foolish, 
but it is doubtful whether any of 
them, or all of them together, have 
passed thrpugh so many editions. 
“Mother Goose” has been read by.mil- 
lions of children, and has put just as 
many to sleep. 
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Indonesia‘s coat of arms. 


FOREWORD 


e@ A new republic came into being on 
December 14, 1949, when the constitu- 
ent states of the United States of Indo- 
nesia signed a constitution for their 
‘newly born nation which severed the 
political cords that had for centuries 
bound it to the Dutch colonial govern- 
ment. 

This act was the final outcome of 
years of slow and painful effort towards 
the unification of a group of islands sur- 
prisingly different in cultural make-up 
and with close to impregnable geo- 
graphical barriers; it is a wonder that 
today they are unified and politically 
independent. 

As I outline Indonesia’s movement 
for independence you may, perhaps, 
think that I emphasize greatly the 
nation’s background. I admit that I do; 
I have a definite purpose in doing so; 
for to me the great and numerous ob- 
stacles this nation had to overcome to 
unite and become politically free have 
gained for it a distinct position in the 
annals of history. Indonesia fought 
against both nature and politics to gain 
its independence. It succeeded in leav- 
ing the struggle victorious but, what is 
more important, it also left its battle- 
fields with relatively little bloodshed. 


For Indonesia it was a far greater 
task to unify than to gain its independ- 
ence; for once unification was achieved, 
independence would be the next logical 
step. By bringing out the obstacles in 
its background that it had to conquer, 
oneé can illustrate why this is true. These 
obstacles to be overcome were its geo- 
graphical and commercial position in 
the East, Dutch political and economic 
colonial policies, lack of educational 
opportunities for the natives, religious 
barriers, and cultural differences. 

Located in the Malay Archipelago, 
Indonesia (or the former Dutch East 
Indies) finds itself on a sea lanes’ cross 
road: on the direct ‘trade route from 
India, British Malaya, China, Japan and 
the Philippines to Australia and New 
Zealand; within a defensive triangle of 


INDONESIA 


Her Struggle for Unification and Independence 


Singapore, Hong Kong, and Port Dar- 
win. 

Geographically, Indonesia is com- 
posed of thousands of islands, ranging 
in size from little mud flats a few acres 
in area to the Dutch portion of Borneo, 
as large as France; its best known 
islands are Sumatra, Java, Borneo, the 
Celebes, Bali, Lombok, the Selors, 
Timor, northern New Guinea, and the 
Moluccas. The Indonesian islands, scat- 
tered over three thousands miles of 
ocean, have a combined area of 733,000 
square miles and support a population 
of seventy-five million inhabitants. This 
geographical feature in itself constitutes 
one of the major problents of unifica- 
tion. 

When the Dutch first established 
themselves in the East Indies, not a 
single island had been socially or politi- 
cally unified. Until a few decades ago 
there was hardly a trace of social, eco- 
nomic, or sentimental unity among 
them. 


Few Educated Native Leaders 


In addition the Dutch system of colo- 
nial government did much to retard the 
nationalist movement, for instead of 
undermining and replacing the native 
costumes and institutions, the Dutch 
capitalized upon them, thus decentral- 
izing power, insuring permanent divi- 
sion of hostilities and softening mass 
resistance to Dutch rule. The colonial 
government was very slow in introduc- 
ing lower Western education into the 
Indies and, as a direct result, there were 
few educated native leaders to aid in 
shedding either old exclusive tribal 
loyalties or the Dutch political yoke. 

The Dutch in Indonesia had been 
peculiarly free from racial prejudice; 
perhaps this phenomenon is due to the 
free mixed marriages between the 
Dutch and the natives. The reason for 
such widespread intermarriage lies in 
the fact that few Europeans would 
bring a white woman into the island 
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area. It seems that the Indonesians have 
proved very adept at assimilating Euro- 
peans through marriage. As a result of 
these mixed marriages the natives came 
to consider their interests identical with 
those of the Dutch. It has been only 
recently that a difference in orientation 
has appeared on the scene. 

There exists in the East one factor 
which seems to act as a stumbling block 
to national unity; that factor is religion. 
Nearly nine tenths of Indonesia is Mos- 
lem. Pagan religions rank second with 
three million followers, while the num- 
ber of Christians has now reachec the 
two-million mark. The Hindu religion 
also exists but in a minority. These re- 
ligious groups have, in the past, shown 
a tendency to act in cliques in blocking 
forms of nationalism which might in any 
way curtail their power in their sepa- 
rate zones of influence. The attitudes of 
these religious groups towards each 
other added to the Dutch government's 
biased treatment of them, have given 
rise to many intricate and dangerous 
situations which had almost succeeded 
in crippling the program for unification. 
The Dutch government catered to Mos- 
lem groups as they were less anti-Dutch 
and wielded a great deal of influence 
among the masses. 

Indonesians possessed an almost in- 
significant common cultural inheritance, 
though they possessed strong cultural 
ties within individual islands. They had 
not the common band of ancestry or 
customs that plays such an important 
role in the strongly consanguine East. 
The fact that they never experienced 
self-government on a_ national scale 
made them apprehensive of undertaking 
such a large project as unification. 

It took Holland over two hundred 
years to esta lish herself economically 
in the East Indies. But once she had her 
roots in its soil it took until the present 
day to dislodge her positive control of 
industry. She completely monopolized 
industry, allowing little or no indigenous 
capital to find even some barren nook 
in the nation’s vast resources of com- 
merce. Thus the Indonesians came to 
miss that unifying tie of working to 
gether for their own advancement 
through self-operated businesses. 
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During the industrial epoch you were 
either Dutch, European, Eurasian or 
you were a nobody, for the Dutch had 
little use for natives in progressive in- 
dustry. This situation robbed the nation 
of a revolution-breeding factor in its 
population—a middle class. 

A combination of all these obstacles 
was to suppress the movement for uni- 
fication until the year 1908 when a 
change occurred in the nation’s eco- 
nomic and social structure, a change 
due to an introduction of Western in- 
dustry on a constantly increasing scale. 
Almost all good paying positions in the 
newly created industry were listed as 
“Government Service Jobs,” and the 
Dutch government showed definite 
preference for Europeans rather than 
Indonesians in handing out these posi- 
tions. 


Birth of Native Politics 


Two results of this pro-European 
policy were that Europeans (not all of 
the best character) began to infest the 
isles in order to take advantage of the 
“easy-money” involved; and the dis- 
parity between the Europeans and na- 
tives was intensified. In the Netherlands 
homeland a “Government Service Job” 
paid six times the lowest salaried posi- 
tion in the country. In Indonesia a 
“Government Service Job” paid eight 
times the amount of the lowest salaried 
position. Hence it is easily seen why the 
Indonesian felt as if he were being left 
in the cold. 

The reaction to these conditions was 
the formation of the first native political 
party, the Boldi Oetomo. The members 
of this party were upper-class natives 
who wanted native intellectuals to lead 
in working for the educational and eco- 
nomic advancement of the masses. The 
group policies as a political party were 
much too idealistic to last, and the 
organization was soon eclipsed in popu- 
larity by a religious political group 
called the Sarekat Islam, which origi- 





nated on the very strongly Moslem 
island of Java. 

The Sarekat Islam linked religion 
with the promotion of economic wel- 
fare; the religious element in its plat- 
form gave it a wider popular base as it 
appealed to the one common element 
in the Javanese native life and therefore 
gave them a feeling of solidarity. 

In 1920 came the introduction of a- 
Communist dominated political party, 
the Red Proletariat League which, for 
a short period, gained headway with 
the working masses because of the dis- 
content in industry and the impover- 
ished conditions of the native worker. 
In 1925 the Dutch colonial government 
stepped into the scene to bring a termi- 
nation to this party’s activities. The 
government gave its leader, Tan Ma- 
laka, a choice of imprisonment or exile; 
he chose the latter. 

From 1923 to the pre-Japanese occu- 
pation years a new and more progres- 
sive form of nationalist party came into 
being through Study Clubs, whose pri- 
mary objectives were to cultivate a 
strong Indonesian middle class and 
stress Indonesian rather than island con- 
sciousness. They achieved their goal 
through adult night school classes which 
taught English, bookkeeping, Dutch, 
Malay and Indonesian art, culture, and 
costumes; thus these study groups man- 
aged to equip a large portion of the 
native population with intellectual tools 
to first unify and then compete against 
Europeans on a commercial basis. 


Youth Groups Lead the Way 


In addition to these study groups 
were youth movements—Young Java, 
Young Sumatra and the Moslem Youth 
League, which started out as sectional 
units and later grew into national im- 
portance as they forgot their section- 
alism, racial and social differences, and 
religious differences to fight for a free 
and independent Indonesia for Indo- 
nesians. 
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_ United States of Indonesia consists of all land area in white, eXtept New Guinea, 
whose status is not yet determined. Eventual Netherlands Indonesian Union will 


consist of Indonesia, New Guinea, Holland. (See news story in May 10 issue.) 
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Thus these labor parties, political 
parties, study clubs, and youth groups 
were Indonesia’s first and most success- 
ful steps towards unification. 

There are few who would dispute 
the fact that the Netherlands seldom 
impressed upon her colonies the injus- 
tices that other imperial powers prac- 
ticed in their zones of control. On the 
contrary, the Netherlands aided the 
East Indies colony towards gradual self- 
government through allowing the Indo- 
nesians to increase their representation 
in the East Indies parliament, the Volks- 
raad (even though they allowed them 
no self-assertion in economic fields). 

Holland seemed to realize that one 
day she would be asked to forfeit her 
governmental righ to the natives but, 
though she could read the handwriting 
on the wall, she could not help but 
struggle to keep that day of retribution 
as far in the future as possible. When- 
ever Holland became involved in a con- 
tinental struggle and its after-effects, 
the Indonesians were quick to grasp 
their opportunity to demand more po- 
litical and economic freedoms, knowing 
that the Dutch would be in no position 
to oppose them. 

Thus during the period immediately 
following World War II the Indonesi- 
ans felt that if they didn’t step forth 
then to claim their complete political 
independence, they would not have a 
second opportunity to do so for another 
two decades. The Dutch on the other 
hand, weakened and ravaged by the 
Nazi occupation of their homeland, be- 
lieved that the loss of the Indies with its 
vast wealth of resources in rubber, palm 
oil, tin, tea, tobacco, spices, petroleum, 
and minerals might well prove a death 
blow to continental recovery, for Indo- 
nesia was Holland’s security from star- 
vation. 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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R. BLIMP paused before the 
M massive gate, wrought of gold 

and enormous pearls. Mr. Blimp 
was a clown. It was ridiculous even to 
suppose that he could enter here. He 
had just stopped to look in, on his way 
to—well, he really did not know where 
he was going, but he was quite sure his 
journey didn’t end here. 


Mr. Blimp had come a long way since 
he had been given his first job as a 
clown with the Collingsby Circus. He 
had made an, excellent clown. The 
crowds roared when he bounced out in 
his comical suit and puttied nose. They 
roared louder as he launched into his 
rapid stream of sallies. But when Mr. 
Blimp went off into peals of laughter 
over one of his own jokes, the crowd 
became uncontrollable. 

“Blimpy” he was billed, and Blimpy 
really “brought home the bacon” as far 
as the Collingsby partners were con- 
cerned. He was their gold mine. Before 
Blimpy came with. the Collingsbys, 
theirs had been a mediocre outfit. When 
he made his first appearance, the Col- 
lingsby Circus became famous. The 
cash poured in, too. The kids were 
happy; the grownups were happy; the 
Collingsbys were happy. Mr. Blimp was 
happy and perfectly contented; that is, 
until he ran into Joe Freely one night 
after the show. 

Mr. Blimp hadn't seen Joe for years. 
As kids, they used to hang around the 
circus together. Then Joe had wandered 
off and gotten mixed up in politics, and 
Mr. Blimp had joined the circus. He 
was on his way to his dressing room 
when Joe caught up. 

“Barney Blimp, you old rascal! You 
sure are a hit!” Mr. Blimp cringed be- 
neath the sting of a hearty back slap. 
He turned. His little eyes lit up like 
neon signs. 

“Joe! Well, you’re a sight for sore 
eyes!” His broad red lips stretched from 
ear to ear. “And I guess I’m just a 
sight,” he grinned. “Come on in and 
tell me about yourself.” : 

“Tll come in, but not to talk about 
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me. Haven’t you some more stories, be- 
sides the ones you tell out there?” 

“For you, Joe? Ha, ha! I've got a 
million of ’em!” 

If not a million, Mr. Blimp at least 
had enough to keep Joe Freely in a 
state of near hysteria for several hours. 
When, at last, he rose to leave, Joe 
shook hands with the little clown. 

“You know, Barney,” he said, “not 
enough people benefit by you here. 
This isn’t where you belong.” 

Mr. Blimp smiled. “If not here, Joe, 
where else?” 

“You know where you belong, Bar- 
ney?” Freely tapped his pudgy fore- 
finger against Mr. Blimp’s chest. “You 
belong in the White House.” 

“In the White House! A clown in the 
White House?” Mr. Blimp’s contagious 
laughter echoed through the nearly de- 
serted grounds. The water boy, carrying 
water to the elephants, heard it and 
grinned. The India Rubber Man, out for 
a moonlight stroll, heard it and laughed 
softly. Joe Freely shrugged. 

“Maybe it’s not so funny, Barney. 
The whole trouble with the world today 
is that not enough people laugh enough. 
The nation’s in a turmoil. Everybody's 
confused. Candidates have promised 
folks everything from soup to nuts. The 
only thing they haven’t promised them 
is a good hard belly laugh. That’s what 
they need. You could give ‘em that, 
Barney, and you know it.” 

“No, Joe, I'll stick to the circus and 
leave politics to you. Then again, with 
a joke like that, maybe you could get 
a job here.” 

“Okay, laugh, but I still don’t think 
it’s such a bad idea.” 

Mr. Blimp watched his old friend dis- 
appear among the wagons and tents 
that cluttered the circus grounds. “A 
clown in the White House!” He turned 
from the doorway and began undress- 
ing. He was still chuckling as he crawled 
into bed later. “What was that Joe had 
said? ‘The whole trouble with the world 
today is that not enough people laugh 
enough. .. .”” 


The next morning Mr. Blimp called 
Joe Freely at his hotel. 


“Hello, Joe? . . . Barney. . . . Say 
listen, Joe, I'm going to run for Presi- 
dent... . Yeah. . . . Will you be my 


campaign manager?” 

The news spread like wildfire. A 
clown was running for President. The 
idea was preposterous! It was sensa- 
tional! It was super-colossal! Newspaper 
editors were in their seventh heaven. 
There had never been anything like it 
before. Radio news analysts scoffed. 
Dyed-in-the-wool party _ politicians 
wagged their heads. 

In country stores, over back fences, 
in clubs throughout the nation, the 
foolish clown who was running for 
President became the sole topic of con- 
versation. 

Meanwhile, Joe Freely was making 
plans for the convention. Mr. Blimp was 
still with the circus. He’d promised to 
stick with it another month. Those last 
few weeks, people swarmed to the Big 
Tent; they were packed tighter than 
sardines. Everyone wanted to see 
Blimpy. Everyone wanted to tell his 
grandchildren that he once had seen a 
clown who thought he could get into 
the White House. 

On the night of July seventeenth, the 
stately old walls of convention hall 
looked down on a stranger sight than 
they had ever witnessed. They had seen 
many a spectacular demonstration, but 
none like the three-ring circus that was 
held that night on the large platform 
at the north end of the hall. Trained 
seals balanced rubber balls on their 
noses, All that was missing were the 
elephants. There didn’t seem to be a 
door large enough to get them through. 

Finally the climax of the performance 
came. This was what the audience had 
been waiting for all evening. A round 
little man with a comical face flapped 
out, in shoes that were a dozen sizes 
too large. High in the galleries the 
crowds went wild. This was their can- 
didate! This was Mr. Blimp! He smiled 
foolishly at them. He bowed and 
scraped. He tripped over his purple and 
pink polka-dot trousers. He stood on his 
head and-turned handsprings. He told 
jokes and rolled on the floor laughing at 
them. The héuse was in an uproar. 
Cries of “Blimp’s our man!” “Mr. Blimp, 
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echoed and re-echoed through the build- 
ing. A huge pasteboard Ship of State 
sailed down the center aisle. Colored 
flags floating from the rails advised 
people to “Drown your troubles in a 
sea of fun, with Blimpy at the helm!” 

Soon after the convention, Mr. Blimp 
began his tour of the country. At every 
two-bit junction the train passed through 
he stopped long enough to give a back 
platform performance. This included an 
appearance in full regalia, stunts by the 
bushel, and a bevy of stories. Thousands 
cheered him on his way. Mr. Blimp was 
a sensation wherever he went! 

And still, from coast to coast, the 
idea was regarded as a national joke. 
A clown in the White House! The en- 
tire country was laughing. 

The following November the height 
of the ridiculous was reached. Mr. Blimp 
was elected President of the United 
States! A clown was in the White House! 
The world rocked with laugher, as 
cables relayed the incredible news. A 
clown was in the White House! The 
forty-eight states howled. This was the 
joke of all jokes! 

Mr. Blimp had been in office just 
three months. The country was standing 
on its head. Everything was topsy- 
turvy. Labor and Capital were invited 
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to a tea party at the White House. 

- When it was over, the feudin’ and 
fightin’ between the big bosses of both 
sides was forgotten. Common laughter 
at the clown in the White House erased 
all the bitterness of former years. 

One morning Joe Freely burst in on 
Mr. Blimp in the latter’s private office. 
Joe was Vice-President, and the little 
clown’s chief adviser. 

“Barney,” he said, “those Lenkivites 
are getting troublesome. I’m afraid 
they're going to be hard to handle.” 

“Really, Joe?” Mr. Blimp was busy 
replenishing his make-up. “I must in- 
vite one of their delegates for lunch one 
of these days. Then we can talk things 
over.” 

“Talk things over! Aw no, Barney, 
I'm afraid you're biting off more than 
you can chew. I'll admit you have 
strange powers, but you'd be a wizard 
if you could get one of those babies to 
soften up and talk sense.” 

A couple of weeks later, Mr. Blimp 
stopped Joe in the hall. “Say, Joe, join 
me for lunch this afternoon? I’m enter- 
taining a foreign guest.” 

Joe grinned. “Your Lenkivite friend? 
I'd love to, Barney, only I’ve got a date 
with the Ambassador from Anglistan. 
He wants a copy of your ten best stories 
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to take back with him. So I’m afraid 
I'll have to pass it up.” 

“Hmm, well, maybe it’s just as well. 
I can probably handle him better myself 
anyway.” 

Late that afternoon Joe returned. He 
had sent the little Anglistanian Ambas- 
sador happily on his way. Now he was 
anxious to find out what had happened 
at the White House. A crowd of amused 
spectators was blocking Pennsylvania 
Avenue, in front of the main entrance. 
Joe wondered what was so funny. Then 
as he drove his car up the drive, he 
understood. Mr. Blimp and his luncheon 
guest were turning somersaults down 
the length of the White House lawn. 
Joe slammed the car door shut and 
stood watching them. 

“Well, Barney’s sure softened him.” 
The Lenkivite’s laughter filled the air. 
Ten roaring lions couldn't have made 
more noise. “But I'll bet they haven't 
talked business all day.” Joe crossed the 
drive and strode over the grass. The 
tall portly delegate from the Lenkivite 
Powers was having difficulty rising. Joe 
offered him a hand. 

“Glad to see you enjoying yourself, 
Mr. Ravinsky. I’m Joe Freely. I see Mr. 
Blimp has been keeping you enter- 
tained. He’s good at that. And now 
suppose we go-up to the office. It’s 
cooler in there, and I think you two 
probably have a few matters to talk 
over.” 

Freely started to turn. Mr. Blimp was 
standing on his head, making faces at 
him. Ravinsky’s laugh was deafening. 
The audience lining the streets howled 
its approval. Joe Freely looked annoyed. 
He wished Barney. knew when to stop. 
Didn’t he realize they had serjous busi- 
ness to discuss? Joe tried again. “Ha, ha. 
Mr. Blimp sure is a card, isn’t he? But 
now, Mr. Ravinsky, I’m afraid time's 
running out and I know you and he 
want to get a few affairs in order.” Mr. 
Ravinsky wasn’t listening. His attention 
was centered upon the antics of the 
little clown. Freely decided to take 
things into his own hands. 

“Now, listen here, Ravinsky,” he 
shouted, “let’s get serious. I've got some 
things to talk over with you, if Mr. 
Blimp hasn’t.” Joe was forgetting he was 
just Vice-President. “The Lenkivite 
Powers have been grabbing a little more 
territory than they're entitled to. Now 
suppose you get ready to hand over—” 
Mr. Blimp had flopped down in a ridicu- 
lous position. Ravinsky was doubled up. 
Tears of laughter streamed down his 
face. 

‘Take it! Take anything you want!” 
he roared. “Only let me out of here be- 
fore I split my sides!” 

Freely looked from the tall foreign 
delegate to the stout little clown. Mr. 


(Concluded on page 15) 











































































‘The Yellow Primrose 


N THE six-paned window, Aunt 
Marthy’s vines made patterns against 
the sun. It was very quiet in the room; 
maybe because Aunt Marthy was laid 
out in the next room, and she wouldn't 
wake, not ever again. 

I sat there on the three-legged stool 
and counted over their faces. There was 
Eliza in a straight chair, sharp-nosed 
and tight-lipped, but with a kind look 
in her eyes. By right of being oldest, 
Grandma Meeker sat complacently in 
the one rocker, her smug, Sunday- 
school mind thinking proper thoughts 
about Aunt Marthy. Bessie sat in Uncle 
Jed’s deep chair, stemming strawber- 
ries. Abby and Ruth, Grandma Meeker’s 
daughters, sat sewing on the bench un- 
der the window. I just sat there and 
every now and then Eliza glanced at 
me, looking kind in spite of her tight 
face and the tears that sometimes 
spilled out of her eyes. 

Grandma Meeker stirred, her smug 
eyes darting around our group of faces. 
She turned to me. 

“How long’s he been gone now, 
Marylou?” 

I shook my head. “I don’t know, 
ma’am.” 

“I wonder where he went,” spoke 
Bessie, dropping a half-stemmed straw- 
berry into the bowl. 

“Huntin’ probly,” surmised Grandma 
Meeker. “Since it’s our bounden duty 
to sit with Marthy, I got no complaints 
*bout th’ weeds agrowin’ in my garden. 
But it’s only right that Jed be here too.” 

Abby nodded, “After all, she was his 
wife.” She looked at her sister for con- 
firmation. Ruth nodded, agreeing. 

Eliza leaned forward. “But he was 
here, Abby. All last night he sat in 
there beside her. Besides, he couldn’t 
do his grievin’ in front of womenfolk.” 

“Grievin’ my eye!” Grandma Meeker 
snapped. “Him an’ that mangy houn’ 
dog went traipsin’ out across th’ fields 
almost soon’s we got here. He ain't 
agrievin’ at all.” 

“Grandma, you know that ain’t true. 
I was Marthy’s best friend an’ I never 
saw a man love his wife like he loved 
her,” contradicted Eliza. 

Abby raised her eyes from her sew- 
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ing. “Eliza, I don’t like to argue, but I 
don’t think Jed loved Marthy. If he 
had, he’d be here.” 

“That’s right,” Grandma agreed. “He 
was always crossin’ her. Why only this 
spring he plowed up her patch of yel- 
low primroses. She was th’ beatin’est 
thing I ever seen *bout primroses.” 

“Yes, she did set a heap o’ store by 
‘em,” Bessie said. 

“It was downright mean of him,” de- 
clared Abby. 

I started to tell and then stopped. It 
wouldn't have done any good; they 
wouldn’t have paid any mind to me. 
But all the same, it didn’t happen as 
they said. It was Aunt Marthy’s idea, 
plowing up the primrosés. Uncle Jed 
came home one day from town with 
extra seed. He had gotten it at a bar- 
gain from Ezra Rutledge. 

They had only one problem. That 
was where to plant the seed. All the 
garden space had been set in with 
beans, potatoes, and corn. 

Aunt Marthy thought a minute and 
then she said to Uncle Jed, “We'll plow 
up th’ primroses an’ put it there, Jed.” 

“But Marthy, them primroses is your 
favorite flower.” He shook his gray. 
head and smiled at her. “We can’t ruin 
your flowers, Marthy.” 

“Now Jed, there’s lots out in th’ field. 
An’ I’ve got my sweet-potato vines in 
th’ house.” 

There wasn’t much he could do but 
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plow them up. And as Aunt Marthy 
said, there were lots more in the fields, 
I knew where a whole clump of them 
grew down by a big willow tree. But it 
wouldn’t have helped to tell Grandma 
Meeker that. She wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it. They just went on talking 
about Uncle Jed when they didn’t really 
know him, and making him sound mean 
and cross. 

“Another thing,” Abby said, “he shot 
that dog Marthy was so fond of three 
years ago.” 

“Abby, don’t talk that way "bout Jed. 
Marthy wouldn't like it,” pleaded Eliza. 
“Anyway, the dog killed chickens.” 

She was right, too, about the dog. He 
hadn’t been any ‘count and one after- 
noon he came up from the chicken yard, 
wagging a bloody wing in his mouth, 
Uncle Jed hadn’t told Aunt Marthy 
about that. He waited to give the dog 
another chance because Aunt Marthy 
liked it. One night there was an awful 
ruckus in the hen house and that dog 
killed three of Aunt Marthy’s best 
layers. 

“I got to shoot him, Marthy,” Uncle 
Jed told her. 

“T know,” she answered. “I'll get an- 
other dog. Eliza’s houn’ has a litter an’ 
she asked me if we wanted one. I'll 
tell her we'd like a boy.” 

Uncle Jed cried when he shot the 
dog. I know begause I followed him 
down into the woods and I saw him 
when he turned around. He saw me too. 

“Marylou,” he said, “you shouldn't 
have follered me. You» got to promise 
me you won’t tell Marthy I cried.” 

I promised him and nobody but me 
ever knew it hurt him to shoot that dog. 

Grandma Meeker just rocked smugly. 
I watched Bessie stem the strawberries. 

“It’s a shame though, that it’s so bare 
in there,” said Ruth. “He could have 
put some flowers around her. She'd 
have liked it.” 

“He'd never think of it,” observed 
Grandma. “He’s out there in the woods 
with his houn’. Besides, there ain't no 
flowers around since he plowed up her 
primroses.” 

I saw Eliza turn toward the door. 
Abby’s mouth dropped open. Grandma 
Meeker closed hers. Uncle Jed didnt 
pay us any mind. He walked across the 
room into where Aunt Marthy was, his 
arms full of yellow primroses from 


fields. 
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Clown in the White House 
(Concluded) 


Blimp was turning another somersault. 
As he came face up, one eye closed in 
a significant wink. A clown was in the 
White House! Anything might happen! 

Anything might happen and’ many 
things did. It’s too bad Mr. Blimp’s ad- 
ministration wasn’t longer. He probably 
could have ironed out a lot of difficul- 
ties. But then, good things seldom last. 

One day Mr. Blimp was out on the 
White House balcony. He was all 
dressed up, giving a show. He gave one 
every morning for the benefit of the 
thousands who crowded around the 
fence. A shout of laughter arose, as he 
climbed up and balanced unsteadily on 
the rail. He straightened up and looked 
out over the crowds. They were all 
laughing, all happy. Everybody was 
happy these days. A clown was in the 
White House. The world was a circus. 

A clown was in the White House! 
That was funny! Mr. Blimp burst out 
laughing. His audience roared. Mr. 
Blimp laughed harder. Suddenly he 
clutched his left side. He wavered. His 
painted face was distorted. He turned 
a somersault through the air and came 
crashing to the ground. The throngs of 
spectators were hysterical. This was the 
best performance their President had 
ever given! This was hilarious! Laughter 
could be heard for miles. But Mr. Blimp 
didn’t hear a sound. 


He was standing before a massive 


gate, wrought of gold and enormous 
pearls. As he stood there, the gate 
opened and an old man beckoned him 
to enter. 

“Come in, Mr. Blimp. I’m Saint Peter. 
We've been expecting you,” he said. 

“What?” Mr. Blimp looked incredu- 
lous. “Oh, you can’t mean that, Saint 
Peter! There must be some mistake!” 

“Come in, Mr. Blimp,” repeated Saint 
Peter. “We’ve been expecting you.” 

“But that’s impossible! I’m just a 
clown. On what ticket do I get in here? 
I never did anything good.” 

The old man opened the large black 
book he carried under his arm. “Accord- 
ing to this, Mr. Blimp,” he said, “you 
made people happy. Few of us do, you 
know. You made them laugh. Still fewer 
can boast of this. While you were in the 
White House, not one crime was com- 
mitted throughout the world. Folks just 
don’t feel any malice, when they’re 
holding their sides laughing. Come on 
in, Mr. Blimp. You’ve paid your en- 
trance fee ir? full.” 

Mr. Blimp was beaming. His face was 
all smiles as he crossed the threshold 
and took the old man’s arm. The two 
started to walk away. - 

“Well, Mr. Blimp,” said Saint Peter, 
“what are we waiting for? Don’t you 
have a joke to tell me?” 

Mr. Blimp looked up. His eyes were 
dancing. “Oh, boy, have I, Saint Peter! 
You'll love it! I nearly died—I did die 
laughing over this one. You see, it’s 
about this clown who gets into the 
White House. . . .” 


Indonesia 
(Concluded) 


The actual dispute that in 1947 
brought about hostilities between the 
mother country and her colony wasn't a 
question of whether or not Indonesia 
should gain independence, but when. 

The Indonesians appealed to the 
United Nations in July, 1947, to settle 
the problem. The U. N. set up a com- 
mittee of Good Offices to mediate be- 
tween the two countries during their 
period of hostilities. In November, 
1949, the Netherlands and Indonesia 
came to a peaceful agreement at a 
round-table conference at The Hague. 

The primary achievement of this 
meeting was the drafting of two major 
documents: a Charter of Transfer of 
Sovereignty, wherein the Dutch gave 
up unconditionally and irrevocably all 
its political rights in Indonesia; a Stat- 
ute of Union in which both parties 
agreed to an “independent partnership, 
whose purpose is mutual promotion of 
common interests”; i. e., foreign rela- 
tions, economy, and defense agreements. 

On December 10, 1949, the Indone- 
sian Republican army moved into Ba- 
tavia, the country’s capital, to take over 
maintenance of law and order from the 
Dutch; December 14 saw the constitu- 
ent states of the United States of Indo- 
nesia sign their constitution. On Decem- 
ber 17 the Indonesian people elected 
their first president. This was the final 
achievement of years of persistent. la- 
boring towards a goal of freedom. 





The Subway Ride 


- was very cold walking through 
the night on my way to the subway. 
My thoughts drifted to the conversa- 
tion at the party I had attended. The 
town was horrified by the homicidal 
maniac who was still at large. It seemed 
that he always killed between one and 
six in the morning, shooting his victims 
below the back of the head. The killer 
was due to strike again, and the police 
were combing the city for him without 
any clues as to his looks or whereabouts. 

At the newsstand in the only entrance 
to the subway station, I decided to get 
a paper to read on my way home. 
While I was walking down the steps to 
the platform with the paper under my 
arm, I heard the rumbling of an ap- 
proaching train accompanied by a sud- 
den sharp crack. This noise puzzled me 
as I quickened my pace, but I dismissed 
it from my mind as just one of. the 
various noises caused by subways. 

In the brightly lighted car there 
were only two men besides me, which 
was not unusual at that late hour of 


the night. One seemed to be sleeping 





at the far end of the car, and the other 
sat directly opposite me. I unfolded my 
paper, and began to read about the 
killer. After several minutes, I glanced 
up from the paper only to be startled 
by the man sitting across the aisle. He 
was just sitting there staring at me. 
His gaze seemed unconcerned, and so 
I smiled and returned to my paper. 
The train was an express, and it 
made only one stop before my station. 
At that stop the man in the far end of 
the car rose and stepped off the train. 
I glanced again at my lone companion 
as the train began to move. Suddenly 
I was sorry that I hadn’t left the train 
at the last station. The man was wear- 
ing an overcoat and hat with a muffler 
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bound around his neck and across his 
mouth. His eyes were expressionless, 
but they just kept staring directly at 
me. Once again I returned to my paper, 
but this time I could not concentrate 
on it. I felt his stare burning a hole 
in me. 7 

I was tempted to change my seat, 
but all of a sudden I realized who he 
was. Now I was terrified. I was afraid 
to move. I was afraid that he would 
move, but he just kept staring right 
into my eyes. 

The train roared past a local station. 
I glanced out of the window, and saw 
that it would-be only a few more min- 
utes before I arrived at my station, but 
surely he wouldn’t wait until then. His 
stare had not varied a bit. I could stand 
it no longer. I was sweating and pray- 
ing that the train would hurry. If only 
someone would be standing on the 
platform at my station. 

As the train began to slow down, my 
heart sank. There wasn’t anyone on the 
platform. I rose to leave, my legs trem- 
bling, as the train lurched violently to 
a stop. The man pitched forward onto 
the floor, a small hole in the back of 
his neck. 
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Quill and Scroll 
Journalism Awards 


Scholastic Writing Awards is proud to cooperate for the six- 
teenth consecutive year with Quill and Scroll, the national 
honorary society for high school journalists, in sponsoring the 
Journalism Division of the Scholastic Awards. 

Edward J. Nell, Executive Secretary of Quill and Scroll, super- 
vised the preliminary selection of the thousands of entries in the 
six classifications of the Journalism Division. The finalists then 
were sent for final judging to the panels of distinguished judges 
pictured on this page. 

The names of the 1950 top award winners in each classifica- 
tion are included with the Writing Awards Winners, page 30. 
First awards in News Story, Feature Story, and Editorial are 
sponsored by Royal Typewriter Co. Winners receive a Royal 
Portable Typewriter. Quill and Scroll offers $25 and- $10 as 
second and third awards, as well as $25, $15, and $10 as first, 
second, and third awards in Sports Writing, Interview, and 
Column. 
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Columnist and Publisher 
Tulsa County Times 
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Columnist 
The New Yorker 
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Sports Editor 
Nashville Banner 
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Author and Journalist 
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Third Award, $15, Gr. Il, Black Ink, by 
Jerry Wright, Oak Park (ill.) & River 
Forest H. S. (Higgins Ink Co., sponsor). 
First shown at Wieboldt’s, Oak Park. 


1950 Scholastie 
Art Awards 


@ The National High School Art Exhibition, held at Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa., from May 6 through May 29, is the 
grand finale of the 1950 Scholastic Art Awards program. The Ex- 
hibition climaxes the judging program in which juries of distin- 
guished artists (pictured on page 6) chose 1,738 of the best 
pieces of student art work. These were selected from the thou- 
sands of entries judged best by local art juries in 45 regional 
judgings and exhibitions held by co-sponsors. The total number 
of art and photography entries came to 112,520. In this section 
are reproduced a few of the 1950 Art Awards winners. (All win- 
ners have been notified by mail.) Others are reproduced in Liter- 
ary Cavalcade, Practical English, and Junior Scholastic. Cash 
awards total $15,000. Scholarships are valued at $40,000. Top 
award winners will also be shown at Gimbel’s, N. Y.C., July 8-29. 
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First Award, $50, Gr. Ill, Sculpture, 
by Eben Rogers, School of Ind. Art, 
N. Y. C. (Sculpture House, sponsor). 
First shown at Sachs Quality Stores. 













Strathmore Regional Award, $25, Gr. Hl, 
Opaque Water Color, by Charles Wood- 
tidge, Frederick Douglass H. S., Baltimore, 
_ Md. First shown at Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 
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Strathmore Regional Award, $25, Group II, Oils, by Fred Pease, 
Roosevelt H. S., Seattle, Wash. First shown at Frederick & Nelson. 





Second Award, $25, Gr. Ill, Sculpture, by : 
Thomas Lynch, Hower Vocational H: S., : 
Akron, O. (Sculpture House, sponsor). 
First shown at Halle Bros. Co. Regional. 













Strathmore Regional Award, $25, Group Il, Opaque Water 
Color, by Florine Teal, Weaver High School, Hartford, Conn. 
First shown at Hartford Courant Regional Art Exhibition. 





Second Award, $25, Gr. Il, Lead Pencil Drawing, by 
Ronald Walsh, John Hay H. S., Cleveland, O. (American 
Lead Pencil Co., sponsor). First shown at Halle Bros. 
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Third Award, $15, Gr. Ill, Gen- 
eral Posters, by A. Magnuson, 
H. S. of Music & Art, N. Y. C. 
(American Artists’ Color Works, 
sponsor). First shown at Sachs 
Quality Stores Regional Show. 


First Award, $50, Gr. Il, General Posters, by 
Jack Mulholland, Purcell School, Cincinnati, O. 
(American Artists’ Color Works, sponsor). First 
shown at Jchn Shillito Co. Regional Exhibition. 





Strathmore Regional Award, $25, Gr. Il, Opaque Water 
Color, by Joan Kirkpatrick, Classen H. S., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. First shown at John A. Brown Co. Regional. 
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Second sion $25, Gr. Ill, Letter. 
ing, by John Grossman, Des Moines 
(la.) Tech. School. (Institute of Com- 
mercial Art, sponsor). First shown 
at Younkers Regional Exhibit. 












First Award, $50, Gr. Ill, Colored Ink, 
by Betty Peyton, West Tech. H. S., 
Cleveland, O. (Higgins Ink Co., spon- 
sor). First shown at Halle Bros. Co. 











First Award, $50, Gr. Il, Linoleum 
Block, by Jim Parker, East H. S., Den- 
ver, Colo. (C. Howard Hunt Pen Co., 
sponsor). First shown at The May Co. 

















First Award, $50, Gr. Il, Health & Nutrition 
Poster, by Glenda Prutzman, Hayward (Calif.) 
Union H. S. First shown at The Emporium. 
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Strathmore Regional Award, $25, Gr. Il, Opaque Water Color, by Lawrence 
Heyman, Roosevelt H. S., Washington, D. C. First shown at Jelleff Regional. 


“- 


Letter. 
pw National Conference of Christians and 
a Jews Award, $50, Group Ill, General Post- 
bere er, by Virginia Dawson, Peoria (Ill.) H. S. 
sxhibit. First shown at Block & Kuhl Co. Regional. 








Strathmore Regional Award, $25, Gr. Il, Oils, by Joan 
Ross, Binghamton (N. Y.) Central H. S. First shown at 
Hills, McLean & Haskins Regional, Binghamton, N. Y. 






Society of Illustrators Award, $50, Gr. Il, Black Ink, by 
Don Shepler, Rogers H. S., Spokane, Wash. First shown at 
Frederick & Nelson Regional Exhibition, Seattle, Wash. 


Second Award, Group Il E, Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards, by Robert Jennings, Honesdale H. S., Honesdale, 
Pa. First shown at The Globe Regional, Scranton, Pa. 


Second Award, Gr. Il G, Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards, by Ray Francis, Cathedral Prep 
School, Erie, Pa. First shown at Kaufmann’s. 


Commendation, Gr. Il L, Scholastic-Ansco Photog- 
raphy Awards, by Robert Rathbun, Edwin Denby 
H. S., Detroit, Mich. First shown at Crowley, Milner. 





: if 2 

Second Award, Gr. Il 1, Scholastic-Ansco 
Photography Awards, by Irwin Borow, Alex- 
ander Hamilton H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. 
First shown at Bullock’s Regional Exhibit. 


The 1950 Scholastic-Ansco Photography Awards drew 
entries from approximately 16,900 junior and senior 
high school students. After receiving regional awards, 
or passing the preliminary judges if they came from 
unsponsored areas, 740 of these entries reached N. Y. C. 
for final judging. National award winners will be shown 
at the annual exhibit which opens in June at the East 
River Savings Bank, Rockefeller Center, New York City. 


Photography judges worked in teams. Members of 
this team are (L. to R.): John Sullivan, Ansco Co.; 
Mabel Scacheri, N. Y. World Telegram-Sun Photog- 
raphy Editor; J. Deschin, N. Y. Times Photocranky Fd. 


Photography judges in this team are (L. fo R.): Rolfe 
Jensen, Biow Co. Advertising Agency; Gail Churchill, 
Life Magazine; Roy Stryker, Standard Oil Company- 
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Shutterbug's Page 


Edited by Ken Johnson 





H: The Sensational " 
Craftsman Camera Kt 





THIS MONT 





OW YOU CAN 
BUILD YOUR 
OWN CAMERA! 


Boys and gals. Here’s a deal—big deal—and 
I'm just going to give it straight because I 
think facts are far more interesting then any 
purely personal reactions. 






















For the first time in camera history a great 
camera company (that’s ANSCO) is bringing 
out a fine modern camera which you can 
assemble in your own home! They call it the 
Ansco Craftsman Kit but, believe me, it’s a 
lot more than that—it’s also an introduction 
to the fascinating secrets of big-time camera 
manufacturing. 

And, fans, you not only learn more than you 
ever knew before about how cameras actually 
operate, but you save yourself money in the 
bargain. Imagine, the whole kit costs oniy $3.50! 





This may be the handy second camera you 
need! So, go down to your camera store today 
and ask for the Ansco Craftsman Camera Kit. 
Remember, it’s the real thing, complete with 


The kit contains all the parts lens. The roll film to get you-best results is 
(including lens) you need to as- old-standby All-Weather Film! 

semble a wonderful camera, plus 

easy-to-follow, illustrated instruc- “) re 
tions. You can have a great time y : — oe 
building it with just a hammer, /, a ieee: 

pair of pliers, and a screwdriver. a i eS | 








Art Scholarship Winners 


ACADEMY OF ARTS, Newark: Joan Ed- 
wards, Memorial -H.S., West New York, N.J. 
Bob Phillips, Ensley H.S., Birmingham, Ala. 

AD-ART STUDIO SCHOOL, Pittsburgh: 
Albert F. Zappa, Peabody H.S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Auburn: Harriet Cobbs, Greensboro (Ala.) 
H.S. 

ALBRIGHT ART SCHOOL, BUFFALO: 
Blossom Meibaum, Pawling (N.Y.) HS. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART, Chi- 
cago: Benny Goode, Sullivan H.S., Chicago, 
Til. 

ART ACADEMY OF CINCINNATI: Allan 
Goldstein, Schenley H.S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

ART CAREER SCHOOL, New York: Bar- 
bara Frank, Bronx (N.Y.) H.S. of Science. 

ART CENTER ASSOCIATION SCHOOL, 
Louisville, Ky.: James F. Schmotz, Wyan- 
dotte H.S., Kansas City, Kans. 

ART SCHOOL OF DETROIT SOCIETY 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS: Edward McMul- 
lin, Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. 

ART STUDENTS LEAGUE OF NEW 
YORK: Jerry Dilorio, Abraham Lincoln 
H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

BRADLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
FINE ARTS, Peoria, Ill.: Thomas Fricano, 
Steinmetz H.S., Chicago, Il. 

BURNLEY SCHOOL OF ART AND DE- 
SIGN, Seattle, Wash.: Marianne Hanson, 
Garfield H.S., Seattle, Wash. Fred Pease, 
Roosevelt H.S., Seattle, Wash. 

CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
CRAFTS, Oakland: Robert Bechtle, 
meda (Calif.) H.S. 

CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, 
San Francisco: Frederic Fuchs, H.S. of 
Music & Art, New York, N. Y. 

CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 
Mass.: Liberio Rufo, Brighton (Mass.) HS. 

CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY, Pittsburgh: Richard S. Stall, Norwich 
(Conn.) Free Academy. Ronald Walsh, John 
Hay H.S., Cleveland, O. 

CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS: 
Donelson Hoopes, Lower Merion Sr. HS., 
Ardmore, Pa. 

CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE, Los An- 
geles, Calif.: Ingman Sabin, Klamath Union 
H.S., Klamath Falls, Ore. 

CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF ART: Yoe- 
lene Kahn, Midwood H.S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sydney Roberts, Erie (Pa.) Technical H:S. 

COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CEN- 
TER: John Markovich, Cass Technical H.S., 
Detroit, Mich. 

- alee ae STATE COLLEGE OF EDU- 
reele Dorothy D. 
(Colo) HLS. y: y Day, Boulder 

COLUMBUS ART SCHOOL, Ohio: Donald 
Gest, Lawrence Park H.S., Erie, Pa. 

CORCORAN SCHOOL OF ART, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Donald Christensen, Lower Mer- 
ion Sr. H.S., Ardmore, Pa. 

FRED ARCHER SCHOOL OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, Los Angeles: Charles Kelly, Edwin 
Denby H.S., Detroit, Mich. Lou Raizk, Tucson 
(Ariz.) Sr. H.S. 

GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, Nashville, Tenn.: Robert Zier- 
ing, H.S. of Music & Art, New York, N. Y. 

HARTFORD ART SCHOOL, Conn.: Mary 
Louise Grayson, Norwalk (Conn.) H.S. Lee 
S. Lorenz, Greenwich (Conn.) H.S. 

HIGH MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART, At- 
lanta, Ga.: Georgia E. Schmidt, Technical 
H.S., Miami, Fla. 

ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
Bloomington: Richard E. Morgan, Williams- 
port (Pa.) H.S. 

INSTITUTE OF COMMERCIAL ART, West- 
port, Conn.: Daniel D. Leavitt, University 
City (Mo.) HS. 

JACKSON-VON LADAU SCHOOL OF 
FASHION, Boston, Mass.: Nancy Jair, Poly- 
technic H.S., San Francisco, Calif. 

JAMESINE FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF PRO- 
FESSIONAL ARTS, New York: Richard C. 
Prochaska, Cathedral Latin School, Cleve- 
land, O. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.: Mark Simons, Jr., Klamath 
Union H.S., Klamath Falls, Ore. William 
Wagoner, Plymouth (Ind.) H.S. 


Ala-,. 


KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE AND 
SCHOOL OF DESIGN, Mo.: John Lincoln, 
Dorsey H.S., Los Angeles, Calif. 

LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART, Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Ronald A. Rubin, Hyde Park HS., 
Chicago, Il. 

MARY HARDIN-BAYLOR COLLEGE, Bel- 
ton, Tex.: Ilene Astrahan, Senn HS., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

MARYLAND INSTITUTE, Baltimore: 
Charles J. Piccolo, Sr. H.S., Uniontown, Pa. 

McDOWELL DESIGNING AND DRESS- 
MAKING SCHOOL, New York: Joan String- 
ham, Charlotte H.S., Rochester, N. Y. 

MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL, Detroit: 
Shirley Burke, John Marshall H.S., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

MEMPHIS ACADEMY OF ARTS, Tenn.: 
Jean Aldridge, E. E. Bass Sr. H.S., Green- 
ville, Miss. 

MEXICO CITY COLLEGE: Charles Brown, 
H.S. of Music & Art, New York, N. Y. 

MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF ART: John 
W. Grossman, Des Moines (Ia.) Technital 


HS. 

MODERN SCHOOL OF FASHION AND 
DESIGN, Boston: Daisy Yee, Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Union HS. 

MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART, SCIENCE 
AND INDUSTRY, Philadelphia: Phyllis Ann 
Harper, Lower Merion Sr. H.S., Ardmore, Pa. 

NATIONAL ART SCHOOL, Washington, 
D. C.: John Alcorn, Lamar H.S., Houston, Tex. 

NEW ORLEANS ACADEMY OF ART: Ed- 
ward J. Woodward, Pottsville (Pa.) H.S. 

NEW YORK-PHOENIX SCHOOL OF DE- 
SIGN: Bernice co Thomas Jefferson 
H.S., Brooklyn, N. 

OMAHA ART SCHOOL: Jack Knuckey, 
Lewiston (Idaho) Sr. H.S. 

PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN, New 
York: Paul Patterson, Klamath Union HS., 
Klamath Falls, Ore. Irwin Romanoff, Gar- 
field H.S., Seattle, Wash. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE 
ARTS, Philadelphia: William G. Teodecki, 
Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. 

PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF 
ART: James L. Doolin, Lower Merion Sr. 
H.S., Ardmore, Pa. 

PORTLAND MUSEUM ART SCHOOL, 
Ore.: Edward A. Stopke, Cass Technical H.S., 
Detroit, Mich. 

PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, N. Y.: Rob- 
ert Blansky, Samuel J. Tilden H.S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Robert Donald, Cass Technical 
H.S., Detroit, Mich. 

PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL OF PHOTOG- 
RAPHY, New Haven, Conn.: Edward Feld- 
man, Cleveland Heights (O.) H.S. 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN, 
Providence: William A. Clark, Will Rogers 
H.S., Tulsa, Okla. 

RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART, Sarasota, 
Fla.: August Becker, Miami (Fla.) Sr. H.S. 

ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOL- 
OGY, N. Y.: Marian Wenzel, Wilkinsburg 
H.S., Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER SCHOOL OF DE- 
SIGN, San Francisco: Mildred Luckie, 
Phoenix (Ariz.) Union H.S. Betty Lou Scott, 
Klamath Union H.S., Klamath Falls, Ore. 

SAN ANTONIO ART INSTITUTE: Mar- 
garet Hogg, Woodrow Wilson H.S., Dallas, 
Tex. 

SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF 
CHICAGO: Ernest Dieringer, Amundsen 
H.S., Chicago, Ill, Donald Kunz, Grant 
H.S., Portland, Ore. Jerry Van de Weile, 
Cass Technical H.S., Detroit, Mich. 

SCHOOL OF THE DAYTON ART INSTI- 
TUTE, Ohio: Bruce E. Tilsley, East H.S., 
Denver, Colo. 

SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART, 
Portland, Maine: Clarence H. Mather, Caze- 
novia (N. Y.) Céntral School. 

SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE 
ARTS, Boston: Peter J. Terpatsi, H.S. of 
Commerce, Boston, Mass. 

SCRIPPS COLLEGE, Claremont, Calif: 
Idelle L. Feinberg, Beverly Hills (Calif.) H.S. 

JOHN B. STETSON UNIVERSITY, Deland, 
Fla.: Henry Cauthen, III, Dreher H.S., Co- 
lumbia, S. C. 

STUDIO-SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
ART, Cincinnati: Lydia Ruth Craig, Newton 
(Kans.) Sr. HS. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
ART: Gracia M. Lugo, Prospect Heights HS, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. James N. Wines, Towson 
(Md.) H.S. 

TERRY ART INSTITUTE, Miami, Fla; 
Donna Mathes Wyatt, Will Rogers HS, 


Tulsa, Okla. Ellis Haraka, Manatee County 
H.S., Bradenton, Fla. 

TYLER SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, Elkins 
Park, Pa.; Patricia Bailey, Scaaf H.S., Parma, 
Oo 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA: Frank Hub. 
bard, Ensley H.S., Birmingham, Ala. 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER SCHOOL OF 
ART: Betty Bernstein, H.S. of Music & Art, 
New York, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA: Bonnie Lou 
Shrubar, Charleston (W. Va.) H.S. 

THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, Greens. 
boro: Judith Spector, Abraham Lincoln HS, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA SCHOOL 
OF ART: Wendell E. Kirkhart, Wichita 
(Kans.) H.S. North. 

UNIVERSITY OF TULSA: Bessie McAl- 
pine, Tulsa (Okla.) Central H.S. 

UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA: Jessie Mae 
Neal, Wichita (Kans.) H.S. North. 

VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART, Bos- 
ton: Gertrude F. Stretton, Dorchester (Mass,) 
H.S. for Girls. 

WORKSHOP SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING 
AND EDITORIAL ART, New York: Doro- 
thea Standfuss, Memorial H.S., West New 
York, N. J. 





Special Literary Awards 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH SCHOLARSHIP 


The University of Pitts- 
burgh Scholarship, a 
four-year tuition schol- 
arship in the Writing 
Major, offered to the 
most promising senior 
discovered in the Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards, 
is awarded to Albert L. 
Hilger, 17, of Schenley 
Standard Evening 
School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
He won a fourth award in Poetry, a fourth 
award in Short Story, and a second award in 
Autobiography, as well as regional honors 
sponsored by The Pittsburgh Press. Albert has 
maintained a straight “A” record throughout 
his school career. He has worked at various 
times as a laborer, concession attendant, tutor, 
caddy, and clerk in a department store. His 
main interests are writing, music, and painting, 
and he was a regional key winner in both the 
1949 and 1950 Scholastic Art Awards at the 
Western Pennsylvania Regional Exhibition ot 
Kaufmann’s. He also likes swimming and golf. 


ERNESTINE TAGGARD MEMORIAL AWARD 
The Ernestine Taggard 
Memorial Award of 
$50, offered in mem- 
ory of Miss Ernestine 
Taggard, late literary 
editor of Scholastic 
Magazines, is awarded 
to a student who dit 
plays special talent and 
versatility in creative 
writing. The 1950 award 
goes to Bernard H. 
Merems, 20, who was graduated last January 
from Stuyvesant H. S., N. Y. C. He won a first 
award in General Radio Script, commendations 
in Radio Drama Adaptation and Poetry, and an 
honorable mention in Short Story. He plans fo 
enter college in the fall. 
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aworwer Exciriwe “RoE” 
AND QUICKIE ADVENTURE! 








| WHATS THE 


\ “ —_ : 
“B.C. AND QUICKIE REIN UP BYA STREAM WHEN . 58 C1 > mater? 


QUICKIE'S HORSE IS SUDDENLY ST) 





























| z "Figs 
quickie... J Pi eee No! Bur... 
[= eee BUT I CANT 


































ump! rit Save you, 
QUICKIE! THIS TREE... 
GRAB IT WHEN IT 


DON'T LOSE YOUR. HEAD, ) WITH LIGHTNING SPEED, 
*R.c! SNATCHES AN AX 


FROM HIS SADDLE BAG ! 


ICANT Get out! 












HURRY! LUCKY IZ 
DRANK THAT RC.. 
I'LL NEED LOADS 












"B.C AND QUICKIE ALWAYS DRINK. 
BEST-TASTING ROYAL CROWN COLA! 











tT 
RRC sur Hurry! 1A 
WNT GOING DOWN ! 
Z = 
























ENERGY CAN MEAN A LOT! So ENJOY COOL, f 
REFRESHING RC every DAY! RC MAKES YOU J 
FEEL LIKE NEW! yes, AND RC Is BesT By 

TASTE-TEST, Too! 


YI-P-P-E-E-E / 
You DID IT, “ec”! 
TM GETTING ouT ! 























YEAH, THAT WAS A 0 
CLOSE CALL! M‘M, 
Boy, THIS RC MAKES 
ME FEEL 
NEw ! 
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The following listing omits commenda- 
tion awards and honorable mention 
awards in several classifications. These 
students will be notified of their awards 
by their principals. 


SHORT STORY 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 
JAMES M. REINERSTON, Modesto (Calif.) 
H. S. Teacher, Will C. Jumper. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 

SELMA ABELSON, Dorchester 
H. S. for Girls. Teacher, Mrs. 
Moulton. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 
MARY EVELYN ROGERS, Dreher H. §S., 
Columbia, S. C. Teacher, Pattie Parker. 


(Mass.) 
Hope H. 


FOURTH PRIZES: Waterman Pen 


Betty Carpentier, Holy Angels Academy, 
Fort Lee, N. J. Teacher, Sister Frances 
Therese. 

Warren K. Dean, Edison H. S., Miami, 
Fla. Teacher, W. S. Holderman. 

Cheril Heiner, Ogden (Utah) Sr. H. S., 
Teacher, W. R. Thornley. 

Albert Hilger, Schenley Standard Evening 
H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, C. T. Roller. 

Ruth Kramer, Eramus Hall H. S., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Teacher, Ellen Batchelor. 

Don Moser, Euclid (Ohio) Sr. H. S. Teach- 
er, Lester Angens. 

Wilma Elizabeth Roedel, South H. S., 
Denver, Colo. Teacher, Harold Keables. 

Dan Seltzer, Miami Beach (Fla.) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, Irene Roberts. 

Robert W. Shaw, East Hartford 
H. S. Teacher, Weona Shattuck. 

Judy Thompson, 2915 Fairfield Ave., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


(Conn.) 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Joseph Hanson, Schuyler H. S., Albany, 
N. Y. Teacher, Louise D. Gunn. 

Virgil Hall Hodges, Booker T. Washington 


H. S., Atlanta, Ga. Teacher, Mrs. E. M. 
Austell. 

Dick Johnston, Redondo Union H. S., Re- 
dondo Beach, Calif. Teacher, Lorietta 
Scheeter. 


Jacquelin Josey, Napsonian School, Bar- 
tow, Ga.. Teacher, Ethel Pharr. 
Nancy Virginia Loving, Hampton 
H. S. Teacher, Elizabeth Boyenton. 
Bernard H. Merems, Stuyvesant H. S., 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Irving Robbins. 
Stephen Moore, The Sidwell Friends 


(Va.) 


Prize Winners 
in the 
Senior Writing Division 


School, Washington, D. C. Teacher, Mr. H. 
Katzenbach. 

Donald E. Paquette, Grosse Pointe H. S., 
Grosse Pointe Park, Mich. Teacher, Virginia 
Hoelzle. 

Ann Philpott, John Burroughs School, 
Clayton, Mo. Teacher, Mark A. Neville. 

Flossie Smyers, Westfield (N. J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Gertrude E. Foutz. 


ESSAY 


FIRST PRIZE: $50 
VIRGINIA RIDLEY, Laurel School, Shaker 
Hts., O. Teacher, Martha Wyant. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 
GEORGE DOTY, Sr. H. S., Rochester, 
Minn. Teacher, Anna May Gossman. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 

CARYL HELEN AMSHEL, Winchester- 
Thurston School, Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, 
Elizabeth A. Evans. 


FOURTH PRIZES: Waterman Pen 


Sally Bell, Horace Greeley School, Chap- 
paqua, N. J. Teacher, Sylvia M. Kurson. 

Betty Carpentier, Holy Angels Academy, 
Fort Lee, N. J. Teacher, Sister M. Genevieve 
Marie. 

Virginia T. Cartenulo, Our Lady of Mercy 
H. S., Rochester, N. Y. Teacher, Sister M. 
Florence. 

Joanne Gilbert, Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C. Teacher, James E. For- 
sythe. 

John L. Keefe, Farmington (Conn.) H. S. 
Teacher, Joseph R. Burns. 

Joseph Pacheco, Seward Park H. S., New 
York, N. Y. Teacher, Henry Zolan. 

Nelson Peters, Evanston (Ill.) Twp. H. S. 
Teacher, Mary L ‘ 

Emma Sue Rexrode, Latrobe (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mabel Lindner. 

Paula Swartz, Henry Grady H. S., At- 
lanta, Ga. Teacher, Mrs. Frances Murphey. 

Jeanne Walton, Pittsfield (Ill.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Alma S. Wheeler. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Barbara Bergstrom, Hathaway Brow 
School, Shaker Hts., O. Teacher, Clain 
Haigh. 

Audrey Campbell, East Orange (N. J) 
H. S. Teacher, Marion K. Bragg. 

Lyman B. Fogg, Newton H. S., Newtop. 
ville, Mass. Teacher, M. R. Heintzelman, 

Joseph Hanson, Schuyler H. S., Albany 
N. Y. Teacher, Louise D. Gunn. 

Barbara Matthews, Horace Greeley Schoo} 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia M. Ky. 
son. 

Kiehl Poffenberger, Hagerstown, 
H. S. Teacher, Corinne Cowgell. 

Ellen Sobelman, Washington Irving H. §, 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Ethel A. Stile 

Jim Thomas, Queen Anne High School 
Seattle, Wash. Teacher, Helen Olson. 

Sadako Tottori, McKinley H. S., Honoluly, 
T. H. Teacher, Mrs. Mildred V. Gordon. 

Edwin York, Lackey H. S., Indian Heag 
Md. Teacher, Elizabeth Oliver. 


POETRY 


FIRST PRIZE: .$50 

BARBARA MURRAY HOLLAND, Wood- 
row Wilson H. S., Washington, D. C. Teach- 
er, Mrs. Lola Hutchins. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 

LAURENCE JACOBS, Abraham Lincoh 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Mary B. 
Farquhar: 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 
JIMI SCHOCK, Tucson, 
Teacher, Mrs. Bessie Rea. 


FOURTH PRIZES: Waterman Pen 

Mary Anne Binns, Roosevelt H. S., Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Edna Breazeale. 

J. Stanley Brakhage, South H. S., Denver, 
Colo. Teacher, Harold Keables. 

Betsy Cook, Hyde Park H. S., Boston, 
Mass. Teacher, Miss A. M. Gallivan. 

Ingrid Ann Esterson, Lakeland (Fla.) H.§. 
Teacher, Virginia Miller. 

Albert L. Hilger, Schenley Standard Eve- 
ning H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, C. T. 
Roller. 

Henry Hofsass, Brooklyn, (N. Y.) Techni- 
cal H. S. Teacher, Lillie H. Greenberg. 

Sava Kenner, New Brunswick (N. J.) 
H. S. Teacher, Helen Tousley. 

Barbara Matthews, Horace Greeley School, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Tédcher, Sylvia M. Kur- 
son. 


(Md) 


(Ariz.) H. §. 


Margie Sears, Wilbur Wright School, Day- 
ton, O. Teacher, Rose Burkhardt. 

Dan Seltzer, Miami Beach (Fla.) Sr. H. §. 
Teacher, Irene Roberts. 








- . « to the Winners 
. . . and to all participants 
in the Radio Script Division of the Writing Awards 


As sponsors of the Radio Script Division of the Scholastic Writing Awards, 





Watch for 


“AUDIOSCRIPTS 1950” 





Audio Devices will again publish a collection 
of these scripts—the winners, as well as those 
selected for honorable mention. They will be 
available at the beginning of the school year 
in September. Look for the announcement. 








we are happy to extend our sincere congratulations to the talented young 
winners. The cash awards which they have received are justly deserved. But 
rhaps still more important is the realization that they have taken the first 
ig step toward establishing for themselves a place in the radio writing field. 


And to the teachers of the winning students, we also extend our thanks and 
congratulations—for their part in this contest has certainly been an impor- 


tant one. 


Not all could win, of course. And to the hundreds of contestants, all of whom 
submitted excellent scripts, we say—keep up the good work, and maybe you 
will be among the winners in next year’s contest. 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 


444 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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HONORABLE MENTION 
Gonzalo Carnevali, Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C. Teacher, H. Hall Katzen- 


bach. 

William G. Crary, La Jolla (Calif.) Jr.-Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, O. C. Clark. 

W. Ritchie Darling, Bronxville (N. Y.) Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Anna Haig. 

Frank Goodman, Thomas Jefferson H. S., 


San Antonio, Tex. Teacher, Mattie Sharp | 


Brewer. 


Barbara Haymond, Manual Arts Sr. H. S., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, G. T. Walter- | 


house. 
James Kennedy, University H. S., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Katharine Reed. 
Dick Paetzke, Lincoln H. S., Seattle, Wash. 
Teacher, Elizabeth Graves. 
Cal Patterson, Cranbrook School, Bloom- 
field Hills, Mich. Teacher, Carey Wamberg. 
Robert Stock, George Washington H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Lloyd B. Mann. 
Diane Vreuls, Maine Twp. H. S., Park 
Ridge, Ill. Teacher, Ellen Seaberg. 


SHORT SHORT STORY 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter 

URSULA GRIESSEMER, Washington Irv- 
ing H. S.. New York, N. Y. Teacher, Ethel 
A. Stiles. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 

MARY FRANCES MAYES, Hickman H. S., 
Columbia, Mo. Teacher, Mrs. Mary Lee 
Wyss. 


THIRD PRIZE: $15 
JANICE L. WILLEY, Lyons Twp. H. S., La 
Grange, Ill. Teacher, Norma J. Jordan. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Lucile Becker, Broad Ripple H. S., Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. Teacher, Mrs. Jane H. Gable. 
George Comstock, Lincoln H. S., Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Miss Graves. 

William G. Crary, La Jolla (Calif.) Jr.- 
Sr. H. S. Teacher, O. F. Clark. 

James B. Robinson, Westfield (N.J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Margaret B. Dietrich. 


Judith Weeks, Westwood (Mass.) H. S. | 


Teacher, Frances Burns. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Stephen Altschuler, Norwich (Conn.) Free 
Academy. Teacher, Lilla C. Hersey. 

Fred Patrick Durrett, Oakland (Calif.) 
H. S. Teacher, Grace M. Daly. 

William Kass, Lawrence (N. Y.) H. S. 
Teacher, Francis King. 

Nancy Kettell, Delta (Colo.) H. S. Teach- 
er, Mrs. Velma Loomis Childs. 

Edith Jane Kuhner, Long Island City 
(N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Samuel Beckoff. 

Marshall Lipkin, Manual Training H. S., 
Peoria, Ill. Teacher, Helen C. Munsterman. 
Roy Little, Edwin Denby H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Ruth Winter. 

Patricia Minkel, St. Vincent H. S., Akron, 
0. Teacher, Sr. Thomas. 

Janice Rhoads, John Marshall H. S., Cleve- 
land, O. Teacher, Grace M. Schuenemann. 
Beatrice Shaw, Montgomery Blair H. S., 
Silver Springs, Md. Teacher, William W. 
Hinckley. 


REVIEW 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
WILLIAM J. SHAW, Roosevelt H. S., 
et Mich. Teacher, Thelma McAnd- 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
ELLEN VAN DUSEN, Union-Endicott 
H.S., Endicott, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Edna A. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
JACK NEUSNER, William Hall H. S., West 
ord, Conn. Teacher, Mrs. Mildred Van 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 
\ Betty Corpention, Holy Aneue Academy, 
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Frank Goodman, Thomas Jefferson H.S., 
San Antonio, Tex. Teacher, Mattie Sharp 
Brewer. 

Rita Harrow, Abraham Lincoln H. §S., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Maxwell Nurn- 
berg. 

Eugene Lewis, Manual Training H. S., 
Peoria, Ill. Teacher, Helen C. Munsterman. 

Robert Pierce, Dos Palos (Calif.) H. S. 
Teacher, Corinne Falvey. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

George Comstock, Lincoln H. S., Seattle, 
Wash. Teacher, Miss Graves. 

Stanley Cornyn, Monrovia-Arcadia-Du- 
arte H. S., Monrovia, Calif. Teacher, Mrs. 
Thelma Thompson. 

Paul Alan Cramer, Chagrin Falls (0O.) 
H. S. Teacher, Elsa Jane Carroll. 

Nancy Dreher, Horace Greeley H. S., 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia M. Kur- 
son. 

Kathleen Joy Hatfield, Ottumwa (Ia.) H.S. 
Teacher, Esfher Jamison. 


HUMOR 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
MAC LACY, Will Rogers H. S., Tulsa, 
Okla. Teacher, Mrs. Bessie A. Miller. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
BEVERLY BEMAN, Ottumwa (lIa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Esther Jamison. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 

JANINE DEVYS, Horace Greeley School, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia M. Kur- 
son. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 
Pat Dowd, Allegheny H. S., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Teacher, C. E. Worley. 
Judy Fisher, Evanston, 
Teacher, Clarence W. Hach. 


(tll.) Twp. H. S. 
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ANSWERS 


AVAILABLE IN §& 
50¢ THE FOLLOWING 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

And World Backgrounds 
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EACH BOOK CON- 
TAINS 8 OR MORE OF 
THE LATEST REGENTS 
EXAMINATION AND 
THE COMPLETE 
ANSWERS. 

ALL PROBLEMS 
COMPLETELY SOLVED 
“The little red books 
have all the answers"’ 


TRIGONOM 


cs 
SPANISH 2 YEARS 
SPANISH 3 YEARS 


LATIN 2 YEARS 
EARTH SCIENCE 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


AT YOUR FAVORITE BOOKSTORE OR ORDER DIRECT 
Send stamps — coin — or money order 








BARRON'S REGENT SERIES 
37 GERMANIA PLACE® BROOKLYN 10, N.Y. 








r WANT A MONEY MAKING PLAN? 
Now is the time to find ovt about it— 
especially if you'd like to make some real 
money (and have fun doing it) this summer. 
It’s too good to outline here, so today— 
RIGHT NOW-—send a postal card to the 
James Cunningham Son & Co., 32 Canal 
Street, Rochester 8, N. Y., and ask for 
details of the free EARN-MONEY Plan. 
NOW, HERE’S A TIP—the EARN-MONEY 
Plan is especi designed for fell 
who like to ~~ money mowing lawns, 
caring for gardens, or clearing snow in 
winter. If you want to earn more dollars 
after school, weekends, and during vaca- 
tions, it’s made to order for you. Be sure 








to write for details today! 














Adele Huebner, Grosse Pointe (Mich.) 
H. S. Teacher, Helen Mutton. 
Ronnie Pothill, Freeport (Ill.) H. S. Teach- 
er, Mary M. Luebbing. 
Thelma Sipe, Johnstown m. &. 
Teacher, Elvina Owen. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

June Atkins, Rudolph (Wis.) H. S. Teach- 
er, Mrs. Reuben Nelson. 

Geraldine Birch, Pershing H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, J. Cooper. 

Mary Blair, North Charleston (S.C.) H. S. 
Teacher, Margaret Samuels 

Brian Crowley, Montgomery Blair H. S., 
Silver Springs, Md. Teacher, Mary L. Wood. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
JEAN ELIZABETH JENNINGS, Phoenix, 
(Ariz.) Union H. S. Teacher, Doris DeLap. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 

ALBERT L. HILGER, Schenley Standard 
Evening H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. Teacher, C. 
T. Roller. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 

FAITH WARREN, Daniel Webster School, 
Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Dorothy Knappen- 
berger. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 
Matina P. Kokonis, Roosevelt H. S., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Teacher, Minnie Davis. 


(Pa.) 


Gerald P. Lancon, Morgan City (La.) 
H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Eddie Guarisco. 
Shirley Murphy, Lincoln (Neb.) H. S. 


Teacher, Esther Montgomery. 

Chris (Chu-zoo) Wang, Saint Mary Acad- 
emy, Monroe, Mich. Teacher, Sr. Marie 
Chantal. 

Lois Wurzburg, Mackenzie H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Samuel S. Polk. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Virginia S. Earle, Bloomfield (N.J.) H. S. 
Teacher, Vesta Parsons. 

Carolyn Kensinger, Broad Ripple H. S., 
Indianapolis, Ind. Teacher, Mrs. Jane H. 
Gable. 

June Keiko Mori, McKinley H. S., Hono- 
lulu, T. H. Teacher, Mrs. Mildred Gordon. 

Sarah Naylor, Laurel School, Shaker Hts., 
O. Teacher, Ethel Andrews. 

Sally Needles, Kent Place School, Summit, 
N. J. Teacher, Mrs. Elizabeth Kelley. 


GENERAL ARTICLE 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 

ANTON LEVANDOWSKY, Roosevelt H. S., 
Washington, D. C. Teacher, Mrs. Laura R. 
Williamson. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 

SALLY GOUTELL, Horace’ Greeley 
School, Chappaqua, N. Y. Teacher, Sylvia 
M. Kurson. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
EDITH KUTSCHKE, Harper H. S., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Teacher, Fanny L. Segalla. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

John Lewis Cronson, New Rochelle (N. Y.) 
H. S. Teacher, Nina C. Stark. 

Della Mae Duncan, Holland Hall School, 
Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Ellen Craig. 

Danielle A. Luzzato, Sidwell, Friends 
School, Washington, D. C. Teacher, James 
E. Forsythe. 

Gary M. Newman, Calvin Coolidge H. S., 
Washington, D. C. Teacher, Mrs. M. M. 
Horne. 

June Pelton, Midland (Mich.) Sr. H. S. 
Teacher, Ruth Allen. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Bonnie Jean Corning, Haxtun (Colo.) H. S. 
Teacher, Lorraine Young. 

Nina Doerfier, H. S. of Music & Art, New 
York, N. Y. Teacher, Herzl Fife. 

Marcia J. Kapple, Crystal Lake (IIl.) 
H. S. Teacher, Ken Tarpley. 

Robert A. Lange, West View H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, H. P. Smith. 





Margaret Lord, Roosevelt H. S., Ypzsi. 
lanti, Mich. Teacher, Thelma McAndlegs. 

Dorothy Magnuson, Bristol (Conn.) §; 
H. S. Teacher, Alice Pulsifer. 


LITERARY ARTICLE 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 

THOMAS C. DURBIN, JR., Gilmour Acad- 
emy, Gates Mills, O. Teacher, Brother Ivo 
Regan. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
PATRICIA HOGAN, Little Flower H. §, 
Royal Oak, Mich. Teacher, Sr. Mary David. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 

AVROM FLEISHMAN, Abraham Lincoln 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, Maxwel 
Nurnberg. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Ellen Ann Adams, Shrine of the Little 
Flower, Royal Oak, Mich. Teacher, Sr. Mary 
David. 

Dorothy Cooper, Burlingame (Calif.) H. §. 
Teacher, Fern Harvey. 

Armin Herrman, Allentown (Pa.) H. §. 
Teacher, Dorothy Schlicher. 

Howard Nemerovski, Oak Park (IIl.) and 
River Forest H. S. Teacher, Mildred Linden. 

Jane Shriver, Granby H. S., Norfolk, Va. 
Teacher, Cornelia Stahr. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Helen Berry, Wethersfield (Conn.) H. §. 
Teacher, Mrs. Marjorie Windsor. 

Geraldine English, Arlington (Tex.) H. §. 
Teacher, Emma Ousley. 

Roger Euster, Calvin Coolidge H.S., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Teacher, Mrs. Elinor Trappey. 

Judy+Fisher, Evanston (Ill.) Twp. H. §. 
Teacher, E. K. Fretwell. 

Mary Lou Fullerton, St. Vincent Academy, 
Newark, N. J. Teacher, Sr. Josephine Marie. 


HISTORICAL ARTICLE 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
SIBYL LUTZ, Oak Park (Ill.) and River 
Forest H. S. Teacher, Mildred Linden. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
MELBA THIGPEN, Will Rogers H. §, 
Tulsa, Okla. Teacher, Mrs. Madge A. Gibson. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 

ELIZABETH CARLYLE, R- J. Reynolds 
H. S., Winston-Salem, N. C. Teacher, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ritter. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Joan Frances Jenkins, Central H. S, 
Washington, D. C. Teacher, Bessie B. Whit- 
ford. 

Marjorie A. Kiel, Rapid City (S. Dak.) 
H. S. Teacher, Birdie Slothower. 

Barbara Ann Putnam, Major Howerd W. 
Beal Mem. H. S., Shrewsbury, Mass. Teach- 
er, Dorothy Churchill. 

Jessie Ann Rincicotti, Robert E. Fitch 
H. S., Poquonnock Bridge, Conn. Teacher, 
Harry W. Nelson. 

Carolyn Wellman, Westfield (N. J.) Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, C. Graham Beckel. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Leonard Byrne, Killingly H. S., Danielson, 
Conn. Teacher, Alton E. Nichols. 

Edward Cain, Northern H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, F. H. Whitmer. 

Aliese M. J. Collins, Pershing H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Harriet Pawlowska. 

Marlene Geiderman, South Shore H. S. 
Chicago, Ill. Teacher, Isabel Kincheloe. 

Karen Dolores Klassen, Phillips H. §. 


Birmirgham, Ala. Teacher, Charlotte 
Hodges. 
CURRENT AFFAIRS REPORT 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 

ALICE MAE GRAMINSKI, Nott 
H. S., Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, Mary 
McGee. : 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 


ROBERT H. SYKES, Glen Ridge (N. J.) 
H. S. Teacher, Robert Hilton. 
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THIRD PRIZE: $10 
ROSE MARY PETITTO, Saint Mary Acad- 


emy, Monroe, Mich. Teacher, Sr. Marie 
Chantal. 

FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Bonnie Jean Corning, Haxtun (Colo.) 
H. S. Teacher, Lorraine Young. 

Margaret Hall, Rupert (Idaho) H. S. 
Teacher, Wendell Crouch. 

Arlene Kelley, Covington (Okla.) H. S. 


Teacher, Opal Dillion. 
Helen Thomas, Our Lady of Mercy School, 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Claire Irwin. 
Gene Weinstein, Edgewood (Pa.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mrs. Elizabeth Miller. 


HONORABLE MENTION 

Franz Arzt, John Burroughs School, Clay- 
ton. Mo. Teacher, M. L. Parry. 

Adrienne Farr, St. Elizabeth’s Academy, 
Convent, N. J. Teacher, Sr. Anne Gertrude. 

Richard B. Fink, Nott Terrace H. S., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Teacher, Mary G. 
McGee. 

Robert Lee Gordon, Alexander Hamilton 
H. S., Los Angeles, Calif. Teacher, Muriel 
Duncan. < 

Martin Klein, A. B. Davis H. S., Mount 
Vernon, N. Y. Teacher, Kenneth Smith. 


ORIGINAL RADIO DRAMA 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
RICHARD O. JUSTA, Orange 
H. S. Teacher, Muriel E. Pons. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
ANN KELLER, Edwin Denby H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Ethel Tincher. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
PATTIE ANN LEWIS, Johnson City 
(N. Y.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Rose Sullivan. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 
Karl Allen Lamb, Centennial H. S., 
Pueblo, Colo. Teacher, Miss G. C. Knoop. 
Joy Longworth, Buchanan (Mich.) H. S. 


(N. J.) 


Teacher, Mrs. Velma E. Dunbar. 
Robert McGowan, Walla Walla (Wash.) 
H. S. Teacher, Marshall Alexander. 
Roger Lee Paulson, Elkhart (Ind.) Sr. 


H. S. Teacher, Galen L. Wenger. 
Ronald Wolfe, St. Wendelin H. S., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Sr. Mary Bernarda. 


HONORABLE MENTION 
James Friend, Hyde Park H. S., Chicago, 
Ill. Teacher, Mrs. Edyth Thompson. 


Joseph Herbert Huebner, Buchanan 
\Mich.) H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Velma E. Dun- 
bar. 


Joan MacWillie, Mackenzie H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher; H. Glendona Fanshee. 
Jessie Ann O’Connell, Evanston (Ill.) Twp. 
\H. S. Teacher, Hayden Bodycombe. 
Theresa Ransome, Holy Trinity School, 
Westfield, N. J. Teacher, Sr. Agnes Virginia. 


RADIO DRAMA ADAPTATION 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 


RICHARD GREEN, Oak Park (Ill.) and 
River Forest H. S. Teacher, Mildred Linden. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
ENID F. KARETNICK, Weequahic H. S., 
Newark, N. J. Teacher, Marie E. O’Connor. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
BILL ROLLINS, Richard J. Reynolds 
H. S., Winston-Salem, N. C. Teacher, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Ritter. 


> 

FOURTH PRIZES: $5 

Monica F. Kelly, St. Vincent Academy, 
Newark, N. J. Teacher, Sr. Josephine Marie. 

Sharon Kyle, Edwin Denby H. S., Detroit, 
Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Ethel C. Tincher. 

Karl Allen Lamb, Centennial H. S., 
Pueblo, Colo. Teacher, Miss G. C. Knoop. 

Clare Marie Murphy, Collinwood H. S., 
Cleveland, O. Teacher, Mrs. Finley. 

Stanley Phillips, South H. S., Denver, 
‘Golo. Teacher, Harold Keables. 
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A NEW GAME WITH 
BUSTIBLE BULLSEYES! 























IT IS FUN AND 
ITS MIGHTY FINE 




































WELL PIN S BuSTIBLE OSC. 
BULLSEYES TO EACH TARGET. 
START SHOOTING ON SIGNAL. 
FIRST MAN TO BREAK THEM 
| ALL WINS. LETS Go! 











THIS IS GOING 
TO BE CLOSE... 
TWO CRACK RIFLEMEN... 
BOTH USING REMINGTON 
AMMO. 








BEAUTIFUL SHOOTING. ) GUESS 
TS ATE ! 
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GET YOUR SUPPLY OF BUSTIBLE 
BULLSEYES TODAY! THERE ARE LOTS 
MORE GAMES. ASK YOUR DEALER. 































FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of fun. And 
the right equipment to help you enjoy this keen sport is 
a@ Remington Model 513T or the new Remington Model 
521T target rifle. And don't forget to use Remington 
ammunition with Kleanbore* priming. You'll be shooting 
an unbeatable combination. Remington Arms Company, 


ine:, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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TELEVISION—RADIO BROADCASTING 


ADVERTISING— JOURNALISM 


DRAMA—EDUCATION 
Practical, thorough, intensive training by 
professionals, in professionally equipped 
studios. Columbia trained graduates are in 


constant demand the world over. 
Bachelor and Masters Degrees 


Also concentrated short diploma courses 


(Day and Evening Classes ) 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 


410 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Dept. 55, Chicago 5, Illinois 
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HONORABLE MENTION 

Margaret Blake, South H. S., Denver, Colo. 
Teacher, Harold Keables. 

Ronald C. Bornstein, Northwestern H. S., 
Detroit, Mich. Teacher, Beatrice Merriam. 

Robert Levin, Henry W. Grady H. S., At- 
lanta, Ga. Teacher, Mrs. F. W. Smith. 

Bernard H. Merems, Stuyvesant H. S., 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Irving Robbins. 

Alma Ricci, Robert E. Fitch H. S., Po- 
quonnock Bridge, Conn. Teacher, Harry W. 
Nelson. 


GENERAL RADIO SCRIPT 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 


BERNARD H. MEREMS, Stuyvesant H. S., 
New York, N. Y. Teacher, Irving Robbins. 


SECOND PRIZE:.$15 
JANICE ANNE CHASKES, Brockton» 
(Mass.) H. S. Teacher, Ruth T. Cosgrove. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 


MORTON HYTNER, Scott H. S., Toledo, 
O. Teacher, Roberta B. Shine. 


FOURTH PRIZES: $5 


Barbara Ann Black, Brockton 
H. S. Teacher, Ruth T. Cosgrove. 

Barbara Halladay, Cheyenne (Wyo.) H. S. 
Teacher, Mildred U. Beck. 

William T. Reedy, Jr., Reading (Pa.) Sr. 
H. S. Teacher, Joseph G. Plank, Jr. 

Ellen Van Dusen, Union-Endicott H. S., 
Endicott, N. Y. Teacher, Mrs. Edna A. Finch. 

Gene L. Walker, Edwin Denby H. S., De- 
troit, Mich. Teacher, Mrs. Ethel C. Tincher. 


(Mass.) 





Special Awards 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF 

CHRISTIANS AND JEWS AWARD 

The National Conference Award of $50, given 
to the student whose writing best shows appre- 
ciation of the need for unity and understanding 
among all religious and racial groups, is 
awarded to Joanne Gilbert, 16, of Sidwell 
Friends School, Washington, D. C., for her essay, 
“Just as the Twig Is Bent, the Tree’s Inclined,” 
which also won a fourth award in the Essay 
classification, and a regional award sponsored 
by The Washington Star. Her teacher is Mr. 
James E. Forsythe. 


HEALTH AND NUTRITION EDUCATION AWARD 


The Health and Nutrition Award of $50, offered 
by Scholastic Magazines for the best piece of 
writing on health and nutrition, is awarded to 
Bonnie Jean Corning, 17, Haxtun High School, 
Haxtun, Colo., for her General Article, “Alcohol 
—What Does It Do?” which also was given an 
honorable mention in that classification. Bonnie 
also received fourth award in Current Affairs 
Report and regional awards sponsored by The 





Denver Post. Her teacher is Miss Lorraine Young. 
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Quill & Scroll 
Journalism Awards 


NEWS STORY 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter 
PETER ROSENBLATT, Bronx, (N. Y) 
H. S. of Science. Teacher, Dorothy A. Frank 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 
CHARLES SMITH, Langley H. S., Pitts. 
burgh, Pa. Teacher, Margaret A. Giegerich, 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
MELVIN SCHWARTZ, Bronx ( 
of Science. Teacher, Dorothy A. 


FEATURE STORY 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter 
NANCY FOX, George Washington H. §, 
Danville, Va. Teacher, Mrs. Nora Payne Hill 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 

BETTY JANE SLOMINSKI, Saginaw 
(Mich.) Sr. H. S. Teacher, Mary E. Hether. 
ington. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
SHERWIN SHERMIS, Grossmont (Calif) 
Union H. S. Teacher, Mrs. Eckoe Ahern, 


EDITORIAL 


FIRST PRIZE: Royal Portable Typewriter 
ANN TAYLOR BALDWIN, Eastern H. §. 
Washington, D. C. Teacher, Dr. Regis Boyle. 


SECOND PRIZE: $25 
KATHRYN NICHOLS, Shorewood School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Teacher, Bertha White. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
TOMMY HOEMIG, North Side H. S., Fort 
Wayne, Ind. Teacher, Freda Withers. 


SPORTS WRITING 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
EDWARD E. JOST, St. Louis (Mo.) Uni- 
versity H. S. Teacher, Rev. John Crowley. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
DAVID GORDON, Westfield (Mass.) H.6 
Teacher, C. Guild. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
RICHARD NELSON, Central School, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. Teacher, J. E. Mulligan. 


INTERVIEW 


FIRST PRIZE: $25 
SHERMAN TITENS, John Adams H, §&. 
Cleveland, O. Teacher, Virginia Follin. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
DICK STITT, Phoenix (Ariz.) Union H.$& 
Teacher, Scott Nelson. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 
MARITA MONTEITH, Holmes H. S., Cov- 
ington, Ky. Teacher, Dorothy Stephans. 


COLUMN 
FIRST PRIZE: $25 


STANLEY BURROWAY, North Phoenix 
(Ariz.) H. S. Teacher, J. C. Raymond. 


SECOND PRIZE: $15 
JULIAN ARTHUR KOPLON, 
Washington H. S., Danville, Va. 


Yaa 


George 
Teacher, 












Mrs. Nora Payne Hill. 


THIRD PRIZE: $10 

PHILLIP ZEIDENBERG, Abraham 
H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. Teacher, 
Nurnberg. 
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Honorable Mention, Humor 


By Maxine Monson, 17 


Williston High School 
Williston, North Dakota 
Teacher, Mrs. R. Ertresvaag 


1 Smell, You Smell, He Smells 

While browsing through a copy of 
Vogue, my eyes became focused on a 
pair of bright pink legs-and beneath 
them the word~“Shocking.” “That they 
are,” I mused, “this could prove inter- 
esting.” So I let my eyes, glittering with 
anticipation, rove on. Soon it became 
apparent that the literary illumination 
was limited to “Shocking.” Nothing but 
the pink legs, “Shocking,” and an oddly 
shaped flacon were depicted there. 

I began to get that frustrated feeling 
in my spine. “What’s the pitch?” I 
thought. Then it dawned on me, grey 
and cold, that never would I find out 
what was so shocking about the bright 
pink legs—it was a perfume ad. I had 
been trapped again. 

In almost every magazine I read 
there are mysterious-looking pages with 
the words “Indiscreet” or “Surrender” 
or “Purple Passion” inscribed thereon in 
seductive lettering. It was driving me 
mad. I flicked through the pages and 
saw ads for “My Love,” “My Weak- 
ness,” “My Sin.” 

“What a racket,” I thought, “I could 
do that well myself. I can see it all 
now. The reader opens the magazine 
and is confronted with a page that is all 
black except for a red mouth, open in 
unbelieving surprise, and the words 
‘My! My!’ in seductive lettering. That 
is all, except for the flacon, in the shape 
of an exclamation point.” I burst into 


“Agnes, whatever ave you 
the ideo that | was : 
interested in Qeorge ? 





third Award, $15, Gag Cartoon, by Pat 
, Roosevelt School, Dayton, O. 


4 Grumbacher, sponsor). First shown 


@ John Shillito Co. Regional Exhibit. 


' 


Humor Awards 


raucous laughter. “I will send a copy to 
the writers of the ‘Shocking’ ad; it will 
drive them mad!” 

Then I began to think of the practi- 
cal side; there were liquid, powdered, 
and solid perfumes. What could I do 
that would be different? 





I puzzled over this night and day| 
until I ran across an old commercial I 
had written for my most recent inven- 
tion, “Premasticated Gum Wads.” I’m 
sure you've heard of them—the gum 
wads for those who suffer from “Chew- 
ing Gum Hangover,” a condition of 
soreness of the jaw, the result of over- 
indulgence in regular brands of gum. 
So gooey, so tasty, so easy on the jaw— 
but, back to my perfume. 

The idea came to me in a flash— 
scented bubble gum. Ah, yes. I could | 
see the possibilities. “My! My! will see 
to it that he sticks with you!” 

What a slogan! What a product! I 
am making the rounds of the advertis- 
ing agencies. Soon you will see, along 
with “My Love,” “My Weakness,” and 
“My Sin’—my “My! My!” 

Oh, goody-goody gumdrops, I just 
had another superb idea—“Mule Train,” 
the perfume with a kick. Whoopee, I'll 
make millions! 


Commendation, Humor 
By Shirley Abrams, 17 


Reading Sr. High School 
Reading, Pa. 
Teacher, Mr. Joseph Plank 


That Monthly /Aenace 


September morn when school begins 

Is filled with work; no time for whims. 

October days are golden brown, 

With books the students laden down. 

November brings those chilly days, 

Then teachers get a testing craze. 

December's bright with reds and greens, 

To us the mid-exams it means. 

When happy January smiles ; 

We're busy doing math by piles. 

Cute Cupid tries to do his part 

And soften every teacher’s heart. 

A March wind blows in sheltered nooks 

While we are home with English books. 

April showers come our way; 

But we don’t have the time to play. 

May sunshine glows, with bright new 
rays 

When brains are in a schoolday haze. 

Ah, June, you'll never be so cruel, 

For you're the month I’m out of school. 





This is our final issue for the 
current school year. To those of you 
who are graduating—goodbye and 
good luck! To all of our readers— 
a happy and rewarding summer! 
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Hint from the Whole 
Family...We Want... 
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“FAMILY 
KEYBOARD” 
Fits 


Needs! 


Includes extra arith- 
metical symbols such 
oo, +, Ke =, 
and even the (°)... 
for school work. 


SmeeCeewcsaceececdtocaedéwoodbeon 


Your leading Typewriter Dealer, De- 
partment Store or Jeweler has it. Ask 
him to explain his easy payment plan. 
Terms as low as $1 a week. 


Underwood Corporation 
ONE PARK AVE., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Kodak Film gets the picture. 


It’s the film in the familiar yellow box. 
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